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13. December 27.—Review 


Baby’s Smile 
By Louis M. Waterman 


LL hard his face ; for pelf and place, 
Rough rivalry in bargains keen 
Had made a man the mere machine 
To grind and get of profits net 
Enough to keep his balance clean. 
To such a face a baby smiled: 
The thing of iron became a child! 


Full false her face; with rapid pace 
The alchemy of Fashion’s wiles, ,, 
Transforming graces into guiles, 

Made beauty’s tryst, once angel-kissed, 
The sportive haunt of hollow smiles. 

Yet lo, when baby laughed and cooed 

A soul from: out that face was wooed! 


So any face, how low or base, 
How marred or scarred by any ill, 
To semblance of God’s image will 
Return again the instant when 
Of baby’s smile it drinks its fill. 
For baby’s smile is Love’s device 
To lure us back to Paradise! 
Bottineau, N. D. 











Have you taken The Sunday School Times for 
twenty years or more? If so, a request on the second 
page will interest you. 

ee 


Really Answering Questions. 

Few people take the trouble to answer the ques- 
tions that are asked of them. Instead, they give 
the questioner certain facts and make him work 
out the answer for himself. This is good pedagogy 
in teaching a pupil ; but it is not good manners or 
good sense in dealing with those whom it is not our 
business to teach. Ask the average street-car con- 


ductor whether his. car will take you to a certain 
street or address ; he will rarely answer with the 
simple ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ that you are entitled to, but 
with some such mysterious phrase as ‘‘all the way 





down,"’ from which you are to work out your answer 
_while the car waits and he urges ‘* step lively, please."’ 


And° what the car conductor does with his obtuse, 


’ stereotyped phrases, others do, whether above him or 


below him in the social and intellectual scale. Ask 
a historian how many centuries elapsed between two 
events or periods in history, and he will give you the 
date for each : you may work out the answer for 
yourself.” So of the business man whom you ask 
for some point of information in -his business, or the- 
housewife in a matter of housekeeping. One person 
in a thousand has the energy and the quickness of 
wit to realize that a questioner is entitled to a direct 
answer to his question. That person has deserved 
reputation for’ wonderful clearness in expression, 
though few realize just why it is.. Let us all get into 
that class ! 
a 


Only One Kind of Trustworthiness 


There are some men who are trusted by all who 
know them, enemies and friends alike. The recipe 
to insure such trust is a simple one. It was suggested 
in a recent utterance about a man just now very much 
before the public, when a friend said of him, as to 
his attitude toward a certain class of citizens: ‘‘He 
will do everything in his power for them except to do 
that which is-wrong ; he will do wrong for no man, 
and therefore can be trusted by all men.’’ Are you 
winning the title to such trust by your fellows? 


x 
When Bad Habits are Impotent 


Habits can master every one but God. In the 
grip of our bad habits, firmly fixed, we are helpless 
prisoners: ; psychology and physiology both tell us so, 
and they ought to know. But God is greater than 


psychology and physiology. It was told of S. H. 
Hadley, of the old Jerry McAuley Mission, that one 
night after he had been urging drunkards to find in- 
stant release from their bondage by giving themselves 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, a physician said to him, 
‘«Mr. Hadley, if you had ever seen the inside of a 
drunkard’s stomach, as I have, you would not be 
telling these men what you do.’’ ‘But I had a 
drunkard’s stomach,’’ said Mr. Hadley. And the 
living man’s experience at Christ's hands was more 
valuable evidence than the physician’ s dissecting-room 
observation of dead men. What Christ did for S. H. 
Hadley and Jerry McAuley, and has done for thou- 
sands of others like them whose body and mind and 
will were «‘hopelessly’’ enslaved in the worst habit- 
bondage known to men, Christ can do for those who 
are crippled or hindered by less terrible habits. We 
all are slaves to bad habits ; and we ought not to be. 
They may be broken to-day, completely and finally, 
if we will turn them over to the only Master who can 
destroy them, in the same confessed helplessness and 
absolute trust that is the’Bowery outcast’s assurance 


of release, 
y 


Uninviting to Sin 

Nothing worries disease like good health. Tu- 
berculosis specialists tell us that the parasites, or dis- 
ease germs, can live only with great difficulty in a 
perfectly healthy body. They thrive in proportion 
as ‘the tissue is debased. The theory is that they 
originally grew only in dead bodies,—getting their 
life from inorganic tissue. The same is true of sin. 
It has little hope for life in one whose spiritual health 
is vigorous. It thrives in proportion as the tissue is 
debased. It is satisfied only with death. There is a 
Physician who will keep us in such health that sin 
will starve when it tries to feed on us, 


% 


Quietness a Sign of Power 


N ALL relations of life quietness shows more power 
than does noise. To be working together with 
the silent movements of Nature, and with Nature's 

silent and unseen God,.is far more promising of suc- 
cess than to be loudly asserting one’s own authority 
or proclaiming one’s own deeds. Life, like a machine, 
makes least noise when it is running best. 

This is not a new truth, but it is often forgotten. 
Carlyle has written : ‘‘ Truly, ‘Silence is divine,’ and 
of Heaven ; so in all earthly things too there is a 
silence which is better than any speech. Stillest per- 
severence were our blessedness ; not dislocation and 
alteration,—could they be avoided. The oak grows 
silently, in the forest, a thousand years ; only in the 
thousandth year, when the woodman arrives with his 
axe, is there heard an echoing through the solitudes ; 
and the oak announces itself when, with far-sounding 
crash, it fads. It is thus everywhere that foolish 
Rumor babbles not of what was done, but of what 
was misdone or undone ; and foolish History knows 
so little that were not as well unknown.”’ 

Every corner grocery and every ladies’ sewing circle 
gives evidence of this familiar fact. It is not the good 
deeds of the community-that- are most talked about, 
not the virtues, not the signs of healthful life and 
growth. . It is the scandal which sets-a-clattering the 
gossips’ tongues ; it is the vice and the crime and the 
misery of méH that are blazoned abroad. To hear 
much-of the talk of the day; you might think that 
things wholesome and good are entirely gone from the 
eatth ; and to read the average daily newspaper is 
like ~ -.plunge.into the nether regions. No wonder 
shallow observers grow pessimistic! They do not 
feel beneath the surface the mighty throbbing of a 
life that is divine. They do not understand that the 


things, unheard and unseen but by the most careful 
observer, are the things in which power dwells, the 
things that count in the movement of the ages. 
Character does not announce itself with a trumpet ; 
love employs no ‘‘ clanging brass or tinkling cymbal;"’ 
but, unnoticed by the world, these things spread like 
Jeaven through the loaf, silently but certainly leavening 
society as a whole, so that we know the gossips lie, and 
the yellow journals do not present a true picture of life. 

‘In the wider fields of public affairs it is the same. 
‘*Spell-binder’’ and ‘‘jingo’’ may cause words to 
flow forth as a fountain, or shout themselves hoarse 
over their pet theories and favorite calamities. In- 
evitably the man who thinks will pass them by. He 
realizes that the times of greatest achievement are 
those when the quiet, logical reasoner, rather than 
the ‘‘calamity howler,’’ has the ear-of the people. 
Even ministers of the gospel need this lesson, as was 
recognized when Beecher told the theological students 
of his father’s declaring, ««When I have nothing to 
say, I holler!'’ So it is with many, out of the 
ministry as well as in it. A great noise is the surest 
disturber to thought, and yet a verbal bombardment, 
or other sensational effort, seems by many,to be con- 
sidered the most effective means of winning the mind's 
assent. It was not so that Jesus taught. His method 
was simple and unassuming, quiet seed-sowing in the 
hearts of a few disciples. He wrought more by the 
mysterious alchemy of personal influence, the inde- 
scrfbable, silent force of a strong character, than by 
any audible or visible means. 

The dramatic scene given in the Bible of Elijah’s 
experience at Horeb is a vivid presentation of how 
God taught his prophet this truth of the quietness of 
real power. The whirlwind, the fire, and the earth- 
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quake, were the loudest and most strikingly spectacu- 
lar of nature's activities ; but in none of these was 
God so plainly present as in the ‘‘still small voice."’ 
Elijah had been somewhat of a sensationalist himself. 
Desiring good for his people, he had gone about the 
obtaining of it in ways that were calculated to aston- 
ish and amaze rather than to convince. Fire called 
down from heaven, five hundred priests of Baal put 
to the sword, drought and famine succeeded by floods 
of rain,—such had been the ways by which Elijah 
sought to further the cause of Jehovah. Those 
methods had failed, and now the het was being 
taught the reason why. . Fire and sword have gone 
their way, and the still small voice succeeds them as 
the means of greatest accomplishment. There is not 
much to tell about the life of Elijah thereafter, —not 
much at least of the showy sort ; but it was in those 
later years that the real work was done. They were 
the years of quiet influence on Elisha, for one thing, 
and this alone would prove them to have been years 
of greater power.. What he did then endured in its 
results long after Elijah had gone, 

The great things of life, then, are not the things of 
which the most is said ; especially are they not the 
_ things that make the most noise themselves. Of 
course, not all silence is golden, and there are times 
when the right exercise of power is bound to make a 
commotion. There is a stillness of stagnation, and 
there is a calm which is of death, Nothing could be 
more stupefying than the dumb inertia of some human 
creatures, and no times could be less auspicious than 
those in which there was no stir of vital forces, no 
clang and clash of humanity in industrious action 
upon the mass and matter of this world. But the 
sounds of normal, growing life are as different from 
the senseless clamor of a corrupt, artificial civiliza- 
tion as is the ceaseless sound of many waters differ- 
ent from a siren whistle. 
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Shall We Believe Christ’s 
Promises of Earthly Prosperity ? 


For several years, from time to time, The Sunday 
School Times has called attention to the plain prom- 
ises of Scripture, in Old Testament and New, that 
God intends piety and prosperity to go hand in hand, 
and that, if we could see and understand all the cir- 
cumstances, we should find that poverty always is the 
result of a break, some time and somewhere, with 
God's original plans. This does not mean that God 
cannot, and doés not, send rich blessings through 
poverty, for that he does so is unquestioned. It simply 
means that he would rather send his children pros- 
perity than poverty, that he definitely promises *pros- 
perity to those who live in accord with all his laws, 
and that prosperity, like health, is the normal condi- 
tion for his obédient children in a normal world. 

Some months ago one of the Times lesson-writers 
made a similar point in these columns. And a con- 
stcfated business man in Canada wrote the following 
remarkably interesting comment on the matter : 


Mr. William H. Ridgway says [on John ar] : ‘‘ When Jesus 
directs the business it is always a suceess—even the fish busi- 
ness. I challenge any man to show a business directed by 
Jesus which failed. ‘Mr. Ridgway, do you mean to say 
Christian business men never fail?’ No, George, I said when 
Christ directed the business. The Christian men who failed 
were so self-sufficient they never consulted Christ. The 
‘house’ which takes Christ as a silent partner, and consults 
him, will have too much wisdom to fail (Jas. 1:5). The 
trouble is, we are all too smart and in too big a hurry to ask 
and wait. Frank, you and Harry, who have just borrowed 
some money and started that little business down town, turn 
to Matthew 18: 19, and get together every day and test the 
promise. Simply can’t help but succeed.” 


The Canadian correspondent goes on to mention 
what the Editor, in ‘‘The Lesson Pilot,’’ said in 
comment on Mr. Ridgway's words : 


And the Editor says: ‘‘ It is everlastingly true that ‘ Christ 
in command’ means present, earthly prosperity. Christ plans 
neither failures nor poverty for those who make him their king 
and guide, and who yield absolutely to his leadership. He 
taught this plainly throughout his life. ‘Be not therefore anx- 
ious, saying, What shall we eat ? or, What shall we drink? or, 
Wherewithal shall we be clothed? For after all these things 
do the Gentiles seek ; for your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these thin But seek ye first his kingdom, 
and his righteousness ; and-all these things shall be ad unto 
you’ (Matt. 6 ‘3*39). ‘Jesus said, Verily I say unto you, There 
is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or mother, 


or father, or children, or lands, for my sake, and for the gos- 
pel's sake, but he shall receive a hundredfold now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, 
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and lands, with persecutions ; and in the world to come eter-_ 


nal life’ (Mark 10 : 29, 30).”’ 


The Canadian’s own comment on these two writers 


is as follows : bari 


Now I do not write in an aptrit of controversy, bdt with 
daca dasies for Veniot, und bianase 3 cannot tnale tae tape: 
aks he Ae Oe eas eee eae :. | was 
educated in the hope of being a m , but after 
appointment my health gave out I could not go. For 
ast tee rere Sve © prt No Lag ang bake gone mtd 
t five years—first written my own perusal only— 

is enclosed herein God Minin y Play 
“o 's : an for 

the World,’ says: ‘‘God wants men whom he ‘tftist to 
use wealth for the and he pours money into-every 


such man’s lap, unless desires to use that man for some 
service even higher than faithful stewardship in the use of 


I honestly thought that ‘‘ Christ was in command” of all 
my affairs. And yet read the enclosed. I know there is a 
meaning and an explanation, but I cannot see it. 


The record of his personal experience that this cor- 
respondent has set down is as follows : 


In the past five years I have: 


1. Contributed to the coming of the Kingdom a tithe of my 

net income and added anot tithe as a thank-offering 

making one-fifth in all. 

tin at least 500 public meetings on behalf of the 
om. 

FS Was responsible for the publication of not less than five 
— pages of booklets on subjects near to the heart of 

st. 

4- Traveled in the interest of the Kingdom over 15,000 miles, 
receiving therefor no money save the bare expenses, and many 
times not that. 

5. Spent in definite work for the Kingdom over one-fifth of 
my time. . 

6. Am not conscious, in seven years, of having set my will 

ainst what I knew to be God's will for me, but daily sought 
his guidance, ° : 

7. My constant nay has been, and is, that God's will may 
be done in, with, by, and through me. 

8. Whatsoever my hand found to do I did with my might. 
And yet; 

1. In the past nine months I have lost in business every cent 
I possessed, and stand to carry into the future a heavy debt. 

2. Have seen men all around me, living seemingly selfish 
lives so far as the Kingdom is concerned, even denying the 
Christ who redeemed them, grow rich and powerful. 

3. All of which is contrary to the word of God—so far as I 
can see, But I cannot see very far. 


Honor Jehovah with thy substance, 

And with the first-fruits of all thine increase 3; 

So shall thy barns be filled with plenty, 

And thy vats shall overflow with new wine (Prov. 3; 9, 10). 


Bring ye the whole tithe into the store-house, that there may 
be food in my house, and prove,me now herewith, saith Jeho- 
vah of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven, and 
pour you out’a blessing, that there shall not be room envugh 
to receive it (Mal, 3: 10). 

But this I say, He that soweth moms a shall reap also 
sparingly ; and. he that soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully. Let each man do according as he hath 
in his heart: not dgingly, or of necessity : for God loveth a 
cheerful giver. nd God is able to make all grace abound 
unto you ; that ye, having always all sufficiency in everything, 
may abound unto every good work : as it is written, 


He hath scattered abroad, he hath given to the poor ; 
His righteousness abideth for ever. 


And he that supplieth seed to the sower and bread for food, 
shall supply and multiply your seed for sowing, and increase 
the fruits of your righteousness: ye being enriched in every- 
thing unto all liberality, which worketh through us thanksgiv- 
ing to God (2 Cor. g : 6-11). 


urposed 


Here is a record that is wholly out of the ordinary 
in its consecration, devotion, and service. Yet sharp 
adversity followed years of such loyalty toChrist. And 
why? We need not profess to understand why, nor 
claim to be able to explain this case ; . but we may say 
without hesitation that our faith in God’s promises is 
unshaken by anything that we see in life which seems 
contrary to those promises. If the results that God has 
promised do not appear, the trouble is never in the 
promise, but in failure at some point on the part of 
men to meet every condition of the promise. 

Probably no one but the Canadian reader himself 
has intimate knowledge of all the circumstances con- 
nected with the losing of his money. Perhaps only 
God has a sufficient knowledge of those circumstances 
to base a fair judgment thereon. God knows, and 
God has promised, and God keeps his promises. He 
may yet be intending such earthly prosperity to this 
man as will make the past seem poor in contrast ; the 
present experiences may be simply a test to that end. 

Of course it ought not to surprise us that the wicked 
flourish on every side. The Bible is: full of ‘state- 
ments that that is to be so. _We do not know ‘just 
why it is permitted, but that it is permitted is per- 
fectly evident. And the other side of the picture, in 
Christ’s description of Lazarus and Dives, is not such 
as to make us envy the flourishing wicked for'very long. 

The Editor wrote personally, somewhat in this: line, 
to the inquirer, giving expression to his‘:admiration 
and sympathy, and simply suggesting, at the close, 
that‘ we may believe, we must believe, that» God's 
promises stand, no matter how many earthly incidents 
seem to pile up to the contrary. 
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The best, part of the whole incident is the in- 
quirer’s answer to these tions. Here the man’s 
strength and beauty of character show plainly : 


“ M es have not shaken my faith in God's W 
%. aaa my s Word, 


sent me once and over to if 
there be a missing link in ae dasa tnd 


that Ged. does promise present earthly blessings ; and I ro 


Of 1 for high us . 
matter uses meet, 
I iow me at his feet. 
There will I lie until my Master seek 
For some mean stuff whereon to show his skill, 
en is my time. 


As for the loss of the m »h speaki 
through the panic and el eee mahteteiied 

Iam before, only humbler and more softly. I 
believe that, although the may wither and the flower 
fade,—yet the word of our God shall Stand for ever. 

If this man can believe as splendidly as he does, 
then the rest of us ought not to doubt. He has already 
done a great work ; God is fitting him for a greater. 
His real bank account and securities are beyond the 
reach of any panic. The prosperity of his present and 
eternal confidence in God is a greatér blessing than 
anything that was taken from him. But we must bear 
in mind that it was not the loss of his money that 
gave him that unshaken trust in God, nor was it nec- 
essary that there should be a break with God's plan, 
and the loss of the money, in order to gain the greater 
blessing of trust in God. This man had that trust all 
the time; his trust was only tested, not caused, by 
his loss of the blessing of prosperity. Wenever need 
to do evil that good may come. ; 


x 


Have You Taken the Times 
for Twenty Years or More ? 

Quite often a letter to the editorial or the business 
office of The Sunday School Times contains a sentence 
reading, ‘‘ I have been a subscriber for twenty years”’ ; 
sometimes it is twenty-five or thirty years ; some- 
times, ‘‘ from its first issue.’’ rene , 

The Editor would like. to. have .the. privilege of 
knowing: the. names.,of all ,the,subscribers., .....,... 

(a) who have taken the Times for twenty years or 
more ;: . 

(b) who have taken the Times from its first issue, 
January 1, 1859, or who began their subscriptions 
any time during the year-1859, the year of its found- 
ing. 
And from all such the Editor would greatly appre- 
ciate a sentence or two, on a postal card, expressing 
what the Times. has been to. them in their_life and 
Bible-study, and what they think of it to-day. 

It may be that a Golden Roll of Honor, publishing 
the names and sentiments of such long-time friends 
of the paper, would make an interesting feature of 
an issue:in the coming Jubilee Year, 1909. 


oe 
The Daily Altar 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


November 2 to November 8 . 


MON.—Heavenly Father, wilt thou grant that I may receive 
my sight? Take the scales from my eyes that I may behold 
the wickedness of the world, and that I may also behold the 
love and glory of the Lord. Let me see my need as he sees 
it, and let me see my possibilities in the revelation of his re- 
deeming grace, 

‘lUEs.—Eternal God, wilt thou grant that the power of im- 
mortality may work in évery moment of this day's life? Let 
me not live as the child of a passing day, but let all my doings 
throb with the pulse of the Infinite. Let me do the little things 
as though they were all to endure forever. 

WED.—Gracious God, I look to thee for light and strength. 
Wilt thou let the lamp shine upon the appointed road? At 
the beginning of the road let me find the needed power. Let 
me walk on the illumined road with a brave and singing heart. 

‘} HURS.—Most gracious God, I pray for the spirit of a little 
child. Let me look up to thee, wonderingly and curiously, to 
know thy mind and will. Let’ me look trustingly as one who 
confidently expects the needed blessing. Let me look joyfully, 
as one who is sure of the love of God. 

FRI.—My Father in heaven, I pray that thou wouldst bless 
the common work of men. May they find it a means of spit it- 
ual enrichment, and while they earn their daily bread let them 
be fed on the bread of life’ Let us work with clean hands, 
and let all our labor be the minister of thy love and grace. 

SaT.—Eternal God, I pray that all my ambitions may center 
upon thee. Let no aspirations wander away ‘in alien fields: 
Let all my bias be toward the highest, and may all my secret 
visions look up to the Great White Throne. 

SuN.—Almighty God, the fountain of all blessedness, I pray 
that thou wilt be to me this day both light/and strength. Let 
mie walk in thy favor and feed upon the sustenance of thy grace. 


Seta 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 8 (2 Sam. 18) 
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IAN MACLAREN THE M AN 


BY W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 


M.A., LL.D. 





Tit personality of John Watson was complex and 
many-sided. I am convinced that the best 
helps to the understanding of it are the facts 
that he was a Celt, that his ancestry on the mother’s 
side was. Roman Catholic, his grand-uncle being a 
well-known and influential priest in the Highlands, 
and in particular that more than most he was acutely 
sensitive and responsive to the environment in which 
he found himself. 

He was extremely patriotic, and always had a great 
affection for the Army. He used to tell how he played 
truant at Stirling School to watch the Highland regi- 
ments drilling in the fields below the Castle, for his 
ancestors were either soldiers or farmers. He also 
just remembered seeing the bearded warriors return- 
ing from the Crimea. The stitring spectacle made an 
indelible impression on his young, romantic soul. To 
the end, he still related the incident with excitement 
in his voice, for. he. loved ceremonies as he loved 
scenery and coloring. Even the processions in which 
he took part had, I imagine, quite a pleasurable sen- 
-sation to his dramatic and poetic mind, . It was largely 
through his influence that the Liverpool. Scottish 
Volunteers were incorporated, and as Chaplain he 
was one of* the keenest members. One only had to 
see him marching behind the battalion mopping his 
brow, but full of delight in everything, to realize that 
the minister, the novelist, the public speaker were for 
the time gladly putin abeyance. In the period of the 
South African War he was full of enthusiasm. He 
preached sermons on Patriotism which made a very 
great. impression in Liverpool, and influenced many 
young men to volunteer for active service. I believe 
he was more proud.of his son going to. the front than 
in any achievement of his.own.... 


His Wide Sympathies Ol sats BF 
He was extremely superstitious, as ..8 mother was 
before him. *She would turn the ‘carriage home ‘again 


‘if'a’ hare crossed the road. \Fheére'can be no doubt 


that there was_a distinct strain of superstition among 
his connections. 

‘He had some curious’ compact’ with his mother 
which was made on her death-bed, and he firmly be- 
lieved that he was in touch with her all his life. He 
called it his mother’s Tryst, and said that this influ- 
ence had been a great bulwark against temptation. 
The inquiries of his friend, Sir Oliver Lodge, and the 
Psychical Research Society, of which he was a mem- 
ber, moved him to the profoundest interest.. He con- 
sidered the veil between the two worlds to be very 
thin, Along with his friend, Henry Drummond, he 
studied the subject of hypnotism at Edinburgh, and 
within two years of his death he was making a close 
investigation of patients under hypnotism in the con- 
sulting rooms of a scientific doctor. Spiritualism 
interested him, I think, not so much from a scientific, 
as from a religious standpoint. .Though Watson did 
not trouble skeptics with his spiritualistic views, he 
was unusually intolerant on the subject, and did not 
hesitate to describe the people who sneered at spirit- 
ualism as ignorant fools. I may add that the shadow 
of early death brooded over his most intimate talk and 
letters, and that amidst the crowding engagements of 
his prime he seemed to be very conscious that all these 
wanderings were drawing toward the inevitable rest. 

John Watson’s Roman Catholic ancestry made a 
factor not.to be ignored in his life. 

He was once in a Roman Catholic churcn in Italy. 
Before the altar to the ‘Virgin there was a woman, her 
lips moving dévoutly in prayer. As she was making 
her way-to the door after ending her devotions, 
Watson asked her in Italian some question about the 
points of interest in the building. By and by the 
conversation turned upon the differences between the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant religions, especially 
in regard to the fact that Protestants do not address 
prayers to the Virgin. 

** Don’t you ever pray to the Mother God ?’’ 

‘* No,” said Watson, ‘‘for it seems to me that all 
you find which is holy and helpful and adorable in 
the character of that most revered and beautiful of all 
women, all that and infinitely more I find in her 
Divine Son."’ 

‘« Yes, sir,’’ she said wistfully, ««I understand that, 
but you are a man, and you do not know how a woman 
needs a woman to pray to.’” 


‘** yes, yes, I understand. 


Every reader of The Sunday School Times who 
in the last few years has been privileged to read 
from time to time, in these columns, the work of 
‘Jan Maclaren (John Watson), as well as that great 
company of Americans who have known him 
through his heart-stories of the Scottish people, 
will be glad to know that this is the first of a series 
of three biographical studies of the beloved writer, 
from the pen of his friend, the Editor of The 
British Weekly 





*« My dear good soul,’’ said Watson very gently, 
I think I know something 
of a woman's heart, of awoman’s needs. I take back 
all I said. Forgive it, forget it. Do not let any word 
of mine stand between you and your prayers to the 
Mother of our Lo 

Never was a man more susceptible to the atmos- 
phere around him. He simply could not live in a 
hostile air. He could be overborne by views of re- 
ligion which in fact were not really his. Though he 
had plenty of courage, and could stand by a losing 
cause, his thoughts did not flourish in inhospitable 
soils or chilling winds, .For his work he needed the 
warm and sunny consciousness of sympathy. He 
could face contradiction and opposition, but not the 
steady environment of antagonism. It followed that 
when he was played upon by crossing influences his 
real power was to a considerable extent paralyzed. 

It will be seen that Watson was brought up under 
powerful evangelical influences, and there can be né 
doubt that they touched him to the core of his heart. 
But it is right to say that his mother was of a broader 
school, He wrote himself in 1905 : ‘* My mother, I 
believe, would have gladly seen me a minister of the 
Established Church. She was a Moderate in the- 
ology, and had a.rooted dislike to amateur preachers 
and all their ways, believing that if you employed a 
qualified physician rather than a quack for your body, 
you had better have a qualified clergyman rather than 
a layman: for your soul. From her I received the 
main principles of my religious thinking. She taught 
me that all doctrine must be tried by human experi- 
ence, and that if it was not proved by our reason and 
conscience, it was not true ; and especially I learned 
from her to believe in the Fatherhood of God, and to 
argue from the human home to the divine family. 
She always insisted that as we were all the children 
of one Father, he would make the best of us, both in 
this world and that which is tocome. This, however, 
was the theology of the modern school, and not of the 
Free Church,”’ 


His Systematic Habits 

It is now known that during the early years of his 
ministry he adopted much of the Roman Catholic 
discipline. He observed the fasts ; he wore a hair 
shirt, he aimed strenuously at self-conquest and self- 
knowledge as well as at knowledge of books and men. 
All this was done in the strictest privacy. He gave 
over these methods, but he -always maintained that 
modern asceticism as a discipline of character and as 
a means of training men to master themselves is of 
the highest value. Another conviction of a Catholic 
mind was that worship and adoration ought to be a 
far more substantial part of Christian life than is usual 
in Protestant churches, He began his preaching 
with an enthusiastic love for Christ, and this love kept 
running and gleaming through all his years like a 
thread of gold. 

At home he was the soul of good humor and kind- 
liness. He possessed the habits of a business man, 
and nothing fretted him like casualness. Morning 
prayers over, he read the paper and his letters either 
before-or during breakfast. At nine he was ready for 
his study. He.typed answers to his correspondence, 
and then worked on till lunch. The afternoon was 
spent in visiting the congregation, or in fulfilling 
some business engagement. His evenings latterly 
were almost always, occupied, but in the earlier part 
of his ministry many were free. He loved to see his 
young men, and he was especially successful in win- 
ning their confidence, -In his library he was perfectly 
happy. He loved books, and he bought them. He 
had some dozen or so valuable first editions, and a 


fine collection of beautiful art books, though he was 
never extravagant in his hobby. He had the book 
collector's reverence for books. He never marked a 
book all his life, and could not bear to see one ill- 
used, ill-cut, or in danger of getting soiled. 

His general knowledge was extraordinary. I have 
heard him at one dinner-party speak of stocks and 
shares, the Italian Renaissance, the East, the High- 
land Regiments, with a perfect grasp of each different 
subject, and with each department include a perfect 
shower of appropriate stories. His love of animals 
was very marked. He would not pass a cat in the 
street without ‘‘ passing the time of day,’’ as he 
called it. His house was always the home of numer- 
ous creatures of all sizes and varieties, mostly dogs, 
for he was devoted to dogs and horses, and as a young 
man found his chief companions in books, horses, 
and dogs. He told many humorous stories of dogs, 
especially when on visiting they came in a solid mass 
to sit on his knee, and of one bulldog of more than 
usually repulsive appearance and colossal weight 
whom he feared to remove, and over whose back he 
was compelled to write all morning. 


His Sensitive Temperament 

As a Highlander, he suffered very greatly from 
curious fits. of depression which did not seem in any 
way to be connected with bodily health. But he 
never inflicted his melancholy moods on his family, 
and was only very quiet and absorbed, and kept 
more closely to his study. In a:day or two he would 
emerge again as a man coming out into the sunshine. 

He was highly strung, and in spite of his: strong 
build and calm exterior, was very neftvous, and ex- 
tremely sensitive to noise. It actually seemed to pain 
him, and he would jump and cry out if anything 
dropped suddenly beside him. Schopenhauer, in his 
essay on Noise, writes: ‘‘In the biographies of 
almost all writers or wherever else their personal ut- 
terances are recorded, I find,complaints about it, . . . 
and if it should happen that any writer has omitted to 
express himself on the matter, it is only for want of 
an opportunity.’’ His very walk was that of a nerv- 
ous man absorbed in mental work. It was quick, 
then slow ; often he would stop altogether and scrape 
a figure in the dust with his walking-stick. Other- 
wise, he was continually clinking a chain or coins in 
his hands, tossing them backwards and forwards, 
pausing suddenly and staring straight before him, 
saying nothing, then again the rapid, unceasing work- 
ing of his hands. His chain was a horse’s curb, and 
he said that on many occasions, after playing with it 
in a railway carriage, he was relieved to find himself 
deserted by the other travelers. 

He was always moving some part or -..1s body. 
When reading, he waved one foot without ceasing. 
His was a nervous temper, —a short, quick temper, — 
and when aroused over some mean act or something 
underhand, his Celtic nature carried him sometimes 
rather too far. But he knew his weakness, and was 
very careful to keep calm as much as possible, 

On holiday time he was fond of walking and sitting 
in the sun. He also drove, but in latter days was so 
lost in thought that the corners were apt to be taken 
sharply. It was his great joy to go the livery-stables, 
and as an experienced judge of a horse, to renew 
his old acquaintance with the country. Once he 
had entered a stable, and was looking at a fine black 
horse with a view to hiring him for the summer holi- 
days. 

‘«Ts he sound ?’’ 

**Oh, ay, he’s quite sound,’’ 

‘*Is he quiet ?’’ 

‘* Oh, ay, he’s quiet enough.”’ 

Then followed a long pause. 

** Look here,’’ said Watson, ‘‘what’s the matter 
with him ?”’ 

‘«Oh, there’s naething the matter with him, naeth- 
ing at all, but’’—-and this with a burst of confidence 
—¥‘‘ supposing that ye were in a narrow road with a 
dyke, and ye met a motor, weel, I’m no saying, so ye 
ken, but may be he'd just gae porp.’’ 

** Ay,’’ said Watson, ‘‘ let us get along. I’m won- 
dering where we'd porp to, possibly over the hedge. 
No, let us have the other one with the broken 
knees."’ 


Lonpon, Enc. 
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The Sunday-in-the-Home Problem 


By Mothers and Others Who Have Solved It , 





Hints for perplexed mothers who do not know “ what to do next” for the children while training them’ 


to keep the Sabbath Day. A wealth of similar plans is given in a book recently compiled by. The 


Sun- 


day School Times, entitled “ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons.” It may be ordered for fifty cents, postpaid. 


The Sunday Drawer 


OW that the old Puritan Sabbath is gone never 
to return, the question of how to give the day 
some special meaning to our children is a diffi- 

cult one. Our modern Donald and Dorothy are cer- 
tainly not going to sit primly through the long hours 
as did little Eliphalet and Rebecca Ann of long ago, 
—nor do we wish them to, Yet it seems more than dis- 
tressing that our children should know none of the 


‘sweet sacredness of a day set apart from al) other 


days. I wish to tell you how the problem was solved 
with two dream-children of mine, who may be real, too. 
When I first knew them,—or dreamed of them, — 


‘they were fine, manly, mischievous, quick-tempered 


boys of about five and seven years, and were already 
familiar with their Sunday drawer. Just when it was 
introduced into the household mechanism I do not 
know, but presumably when the oldest child began to 
learn of God and his ways. The age of religious 
curiosity comes at such different times with different 
children that I cannot tell you just when it -was ; but, 
at any rate, at some time in the boys’ childhood, a 
special Sunday drawer had been well stocked with 
playthings, and the plan inaugurated, 

Saturday evening the boys ransacked the house 
from top to bottom, gathering up all the weekday 


' toys and books, and putting them on two shelves in 


+ 


the playroom closet. When they were all in place, 
the mother, father, or both, inspected the ‘shelves, 
and decided which boy had done his work best, 
always explaining why the decision was made. Sev- 
eral things entered into the decision, such as the num- 
ber of toys collected and the neatness and wisdom of 
the arrangement. A great pile of toys, carelessly 
put away, would be passed by in favor of a few neatly 
arranged ; but no neatness could count in the face of 
such unwisdom as putting a heavy iron train on top 
of a frail, breakable thing. The boys became such 
adepts that it was sometimes difficult to decide which 
pile was the better, but when the decision was made, to 
the successful boy was handed the key to the Sunday 
drawer, and he took it proudly to bed with him, to 
use it as early in the morning as he felt inclined. 

When the Sunday drawer was opened, the children 
had a beautiful day that was set off from all other 
days by special delights, If that had been all, it 
would have been a great gain over the usual Sunday 
where no difference is made in the playthings, but 
that was avery small part of the teachings of that 
wonderful drawer. The idea of the sacredness, as 
well as the difference of the day, was well brought 
out. When toys became battered or injured, it was 
simply explained that they were no longer fit for the 
Sunday drawer, for God's day requires our best, and 
the toy was put among the every-day ones. This was 
fade a slight reflection on the toy, and had the effect 
of making the children a little more careful not to 
have their playthings put in a lower grade. . 

The method of keeping the Sunday drawer full was 
even more interesting, Sometimes things were merely 
bought by the parents and put in the drawer, to be 
found by the children the next Sunday, but usually 
the children earned the toys, yet not as things are 
ordinarily earned. Young as the children were, the 
ideas of real chivalry and nobility had been instilled, 
and they understood that the act must be unselfish 
and the motive pure that earned a toy for the Sunday 
drawer. If one of them did an especially generous 
deed, gave up something he greatly cherished in a way 
that was nobly free from self-gratulation, or conquered 
a too-quick temper, it was deemed an event worthy of 
celebrating with an addition to their Sunday treasures. 
If, however, self-seeking, pride, or the expectation of 
gain, was seen to have entered into the deed, it was 
judged worthy of an every-day toy; but not of a Sun- 
day one. The amount of money to be spent on these 
toys was never large, and was decided by the parents. 

The idea of difference was carried out in the actual 
buying of the toys, too. Other playthings might be 
bought by the parents or the children alone, but 
when a Sunday toy was to be bought, as many of the 
family went as possible, and the occasion was made 
into a treat in some way, either by a trolley-ride, 


_ modifications, to young manhood or not ; 
.no season for its being stopped short of that time if. - 


soda-water, candy, or a visit to the park in addition 
to the visit to the toy-store or book-store. The boys 
selected the things, subject to two limitations : that 
the toys should not be too noisy or too secular, Thus 
horns, the card games except of a biblical or educa- 
tional nature, tools, garden sets, etc., were barred, but 
a very wide range of toys and books was left. 

The plan worked beautifully for several years, 
growing in effectiveness, and the boys becoming 
themselves better judges of their own motives, and 
requiring of themselves a higher standard in meriting 
additions to their Sunday stock of enjoyment. I do 
not know whether it will be carried on, with necessary 
but I see 


at all. 

I know that these boys are natural and healthy, 
and that they and their Sunday playthings are by no 
means ‘‘ pious’’; but I know, too, that to them Sun- 
day is always a delight, and is in the fullest measure 
different from other days. They have learned, also, 
that only the best should be given to God, and only 


. pure motives and unselfish deeds are worthy of his 


day, and truly in that there is ‘‘ great gain,’’ as the 
good Book phrases it. — Jessie Rose Smith, Port 
Chester, N. Y. 

al 


What’s What in the Bible 


A Home-Made Scripture Game 


N HOMES where there are young children a por- 
tion of the Lord’s Day may well be devoted to 
Scripture games. In no other way can knowl- 

edge of the Bible be so quickly and so easily acquired. 
The following little game, which can easily be made 
at home, will be found appropriaté for this purpose : 


Directions 

Take fifty small white cards and write or type- 
write on them the questions given below. The an- 
swer given after each question is not to be written on 
the card ; 
the reader. Seat the players in a circle around the 
table, and deal out the cards, one at a time, until each 
has a certain number, —three, four, or five. Place the 
remainder of: the pack, face downward, on the table. 
Let A (the first player) ask B (the player on his right) 
the question on one of his cards. If B can answer, 
he takes the card, and A draws another from the pack. 
If B fails, A passes the question to C (the next player 
on the right), and so on around the circle. Whoever 
gives the answer gets the card. The one holding the 
most cards at the end wins the game. 


Questions 


1. What did Gideon’s band carry when they went 
against the Midianites? Trumpets, pitchers, and lamps. 

2. With what did Samson slay a thousand ‘men? The 
jaw-bone of an ass. 

3. What did Jacob give Joseph that made his brothers 
jealous? A coat of many colors, 

4. What did Nicodemus bring to anoint the body of 
Jesus? A hundred pounds weight of myrrh and aloes. 

5. In what was Paul let down through a window in 
Damascus? A basket. 

6. With what did Jesus feed five thousand men? Five 
loaves and two fishes. 

7. What remedy was used to save Hezekiah’s life? A 
lump of figs. 

8. What did the Ephesians burn when they became 
Christians? Their books cf magic. 

9. For what did Elisha ask Elijah? A double portion of 
his spirit. 

10, What was kept in the ark of the covenant? The 
tables of the law, a pot of manna, and Aaron’s rod that 
budded. 

11. What did David use to kill Goliath? A stone shot 
from a sling. 

12. What did the children of Israel. eat in the wilder- 
ness? Manna and quails. 

13. What did Hezekiah destroy because the children of 
Israel began to worship it? The brazen serpent. 

14. What did the spies bring back from the land of 
Canaan? The grapes of Eshcol. 

15. Of what did’ Aaron make.the golden calf? The 
golden earrings in the people’s ears. 


.the Tree of Life? A flamin 


it is given here only for the convenience of 
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16. What gave Paul the text of his sermon in Athens? 


Apaltar to the Unknown (sod. 


‘17. What did the Lord send to feed Elijah at Cherith? 
The ravens. 

18. What did Paul make to earn a living? Ten 

19. What was kept in the Holy of Holies? The ‘ark of 


‘the covenant, 


20. For'what did Esau sell his birthright ? 


pottage. 

21. What did the dove bring to the ark after the flood ? 
An olive leaf. 

22. With what did Eve tempt Adam? The fruit of the 
tree in the midst of the garden (not an apple ; see Gen. 3: 
I- 12). 

% With what did Jehoiakim cut the prophecy of Jere- 
miah? A penknife. 

24. What led the Wise-men to Christ? The star of 
Bethlehem, 

25. What did the spies give Rahab to bind i in her win- 
dow? A scarlet thread. 

26. What did Abraham give Melchisedec? A tenth of 
all the spoils. 

27. What did God put at the entrance of Eden to guard 
sword. 


28, What was the token of God’s covenant with Noah ? 


_ The bow set in the cloud. 


29. What did Jochebed make for her baby when she put 
him into the river? An ark of bulrushes. 

30, What did Jacob see in his dream at Bethel? A lad- 
ter with angels going up and down. 

31. ' With ‘what did Jael’kill Sisera?. ‘A ‘hammer and nail. 

32. What did Noah’s descendants build that displeased 
God? ‘The tower of Babel. 

33- What did the. children of Israel carry around Jeri- 
cho? The ark of the covenant. 

34. What did the soldiers put on the head of Jesus? A 
crown of thorns. 

35. What did the Lord make for Adam and Eve after 
the fall? Coats of skins. 

36. What sacred burden did Moses carry out of Egypt? 
The bones of Joseph. 

37. What did Nadab and Abihu offer before the Lord 
that caused them to be put to death? Strange fire. 

38. What was torn from top to bottom during the cruci- 
fixion? The veil of the temple. 

39. What led the children of Israel out of Egypt and 
through the wilderness? A pillar of cloud by day and fire 
by night. 

4°. For what did the soldiers gamble at the foot of the 
cross? The garments of Jesus. 

41. What did Elijah drop from the chariot of fire as he 
went to heaven? His mantle. 

42. What did Lot's: wife*tarn’ into.? ' A pillar of salt. 

43. What overshadowed the mercy seatin*the Holy of 
Holies ? Two golden cherubims. ' 

44. What weapon did David take when he fled from 
Saul? The sword of Goliath. 

45. With what did Judas betray Jesus? A kiss. 

46. What appeared, writing on the wall, at Belshazzar’s 
feast? ‘The fingers of a man’s hand. 

47. What did Moses break when he found ‘the ¢hildren 
of Israel worshiping the golden calf? The tables of the 
law. 

48. What did the Shunammite prepare for Elisha ?_A 
prophet’s ehamber on the wall. 

49. What did Naaman want Elisha to give him to take 
back to Syria? Two mules’ burden of earth. 

50. What were the first presents given to Jesus? The 
gold and frankincense and myrrh brought by the Wise- 
men.— Belle M. Brain, Detroit, Mich. 
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A Bible Scrap-Book 


Y children had been given a Sunday scrap-book, 
each page of which was headed with the name 
of an animal, bird, insect or flower, found in 

the Bible. One page was assigned for each day. 

On Sunday afternoon the mother met with the chil- 
dren who had previously found all the verses they could 
containing the word at the head of that day’s page. 
These verses were written down in order under the 
name, thus : 

The Ant 


1. Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways 
and be wise: which having no guide, overseer, or 
ruler, provideth her meat in the summer, and gather- 
eth her food in the harvest (Prov. 6 : 6-8). 

2. The ants are a people not strong, yet they pre- 
pare their meat in the in the summer (Prov. 30 : 25). 

After all-the verses had been copied down, each 
child was allowed to paste on a picture representing 
the subject. After a general talk on the days’ topic, 
the mother drew from the children the lesson to be 
learned, and this she wrote in the scrap-book, thus 
finishing the page. _.. 

Another good idea I found in an Ontariohome. The 
children had a block-map of the Holy Land, and 
after the Sunday-school lesson had been studied the 
map was pieced together, and all the places mentioned 
in the lesson were marked on the map. The places 
were marked with tiny flags on pins.—-Mrs. A. Lillian 
Dunsmore, Rocanville, Canada. 
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* jealousy starts in to injure a rival. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 8 (2 Sam. 18) 














The Lesson Pilot | 
- - By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
‘Getting Started in Class 
N THE days of old Greece, when the victorious 
I athletes were the popular heroes of all the peo- 
; le, there was to one such victor a 
ublic monument. But he lad a bitter rival, to whom 
he sight of this monument was a galling thing. This 
rival felt that he must get rid of that monument. 
(Go on with the fifth Round Table Illustration, using 
your imagination to make the details as interesting 
as possible, but do not tell the en .) Well, after 
plotting and woe night after night, the jealous 


man succeeded in his oe gona But his efforts turned 
out in a way that he had not expected. I'll tell you 
lacer just what happened ; in the meantime, let us 


‘look at the story of what happened to another man 


who was trying to destroy one who held a position 


- of honor that he wanted for himself. -What were the 


names of the two men? 


The Teaching: of the Lesson : 


We left Absalom, last week, in the et city, 

erusalem, his army with him, while David was flee- 
ing with those who were loyal to him into the wil- 
derness of Jud@a. It looked as though Absalom 
was getting the upper hand, didn't it ? 

For a narrative of sheer excitement and adventure, 
ers to hold 
the bed attention of any class, while the teacher 
simply tells the story. If the story was told in class, 
last weék, up to the end of chapter 17, the facts may 
be briefly reviewed and the narrative then continued 
at 18: 1. If the facts of chapters 15-17 have not yet 
been eves to the class, begin at 15: 24 and go on 
with them (having mastered them fully at home so 
that the Bible need‘not be referred to in their telling). 
The chief steps in the story ate these ‘ 


-David sends the ark back to, Jerusalem, so. as not to 
seem.to be forcing, God’s hand in the matter (15 : 24-29). 

v |» Wdushai.is; sent. back to, act as David’s.spy (15 : 30-37). 

Ziba lies to David abont Mephibosheth (16 : 1-4). 

David refuses to punish: a relative of Saul who reviles 
him (16 : 5-14). Se Saag Sa 

Hushai starts work as a spy..: Does. he tell any lies ?— 
notice carefully his words. (16.; 15-19). ce 

Ahithophel and Hushai give Absalom different advice, 
and he follows the spy’s advice (17 : I-14). 

Hushai secretly sends the information to David; a boy 
discovers this, and reports to Absalom ; Hushai’s messen- 
gers have an exciting ¢scape as the result; David crosses 
the Jordan (17 : 15-22). 

Ahithophel, rejected as an adviser, systematically com- 
mits suicide (17 : 23). 

Absalom crosses the Jordan; the eve of battle (f : 
24-29). 

David plans his defense, appoints his generals, and en- 
treats all to deal gently with his rebel son (18: 1-5). 

The battle, in a death-trap forest (18 : 6-8). 

Absalom’s desperate situation : ‘his last hours (18 : 9-15). 

General Joab issues his orders; two men run a race to 
break the news to David (18: 16-24; see Beecher, on 
VS. 19-23). +. 

How the news arrived (18 : 25-32; see Beecher, on vs. 
27-30, and Sanders’ fifth 7 erg 

‘The victorious (?) David (18 : 33). 


A helpful characterization of several of the lead- 
ing. men in the lesson is given in Professor 
Beecher’s first six paragraphs. The yarious Bible 
s given by Professor Beecher, on Joab, 
Abishai, Ittai, and Ahimaaz, may be written on 
different -_ of paper, a slip to each character, and 
given to different pupils to look up and read aloud 
as each character is reached, in telling the story. 

Absalom’s plan to ruin his father did not turn out 


very well. But that jealous Greek athlete who did 
succeed in overthrowing his rival’s statue: what of 
him? His plan succeeded, all but one little miscal- 


culation : e Statue fell on him as it came down, 
and crushed him to death. 
There is always one person sure to get hurt, when 


ho is it? 
Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 

The relation of fathers: and children in the East 
(Mackie, 1). ; 

To heathen races, the thought that God cares for us as a 
father is utterly new (Pierson, 1 and 2). 

How would David have felt if Absalom had-repented 
and come back and asked forgiveness? That is the sort 
of joy that God has over returned sinners (Pierson, last 
paragraph). 

A good illustration of the on-going effects of sin, from a 
row of books (Foster, 1). 
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LESSON 6. NOVEMBER 8. DAVID GRIEVES FOR 


~~ 2 Samuel 18. Commit verse 33 


Golden Text: A foolish son is a grief to his father.—Proverbs 17 : 25 


‘Now David was si between the two gates : and the 
oa ; up to. aut dian unto the wall, and 


poe said... another man running alone. And 
the king said} He. 27 And the watch- 
man said, I t the running of the foremost is like the.run- 
ning of Ahim‘a-az theson of Za’dok. And the king said, He is 


a good man, and cometh with tidings. 

28 And Ahim’a-az called, and said unto the king, 1ANl is well. 
And he bowed himself before the king with his face to the 
earth, and said, Bl be Jehovah thy God, who hath de- 
livered up the men that lifted up their hand against my lord 
the king. 29 And the king said, *Is it well with the young 
man Absalom ? And Ahim’a-az answered, When Joab sent the 


, king's ‘servant, Seven me thy servant, I saw a great tumult, 


but I knew. not what it was. go And the king said, Turn 
aside, and stand here. © And he turned aside, and stood still. 

31 And, behold, the Cushite came ; and the Cushite said, 
Tidings for my lord ‘the king ; for Jehovah hath avenged thee 
this day of all them that rose up against thee, 32 And the 
king said unto the Cushite, Is it well with the young man Ab- 
salom? And the Cushite answered, The enemies of my lord 
the king, and all that rise up against thee to do thee hurt, be 
as that young man is. 33 And the king was much moved, and 
went up to the chamber over the gate, and wept; and as he 
went, thus he ‘said, O my son Absalom, my son, my son Ab- 
salom ! would I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son ! 

. 1 Heb. Peace *% Heb. Is there peace with &c? *% Or, and 

The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 


Children wander from houses, seldom from homes. 

The unresponsive father makes the rebellious son. 

Nothing clears the vision better than tears in the 
eyes. 
"They who would be after God's heart must bend 
to his hand. 

Sorrow comes, not for us to cultivate it, but to 
cultivate us. 

The self-absorbed sorrow never absorbs any of 
the world’s sorrow. 

Greater ts he that will live for men than he that 
would die for them. 

Selfishness conquers when we allow our griefs to 
hold others in gloom. 

The greainess of any life is measured by its re- 
action from failure and sorrow. 

There's many aweary watching ahead for parents 
who forget to watch their boys. 

There is always.atemplter to talk about God's 
ways being dark when our own have been devious. 


CHICAGO. 








David’s grief keenly and vividly sketched, with four rea- 
sons for it (Gordon, 6-9). 

Were David’s love and grief as here shown signs of 
strength or of weakness? President Sanders suggests 
weakness.’ It is. an interesting question to discuss in an 
adult class. 

Are parents responsible for their children’s morality and 
spiritual welfare ? (Gordon, 8, 9.) 

The. peril: and “wrong of uncontrolled grief (Gordon, 
last paragraph). 

The intensity of fathers’ love for their boys (Ridgway, 
last paragraph). 

A memorable definition of character (Illustrations, 1). 

A good turn from the’ father’s responsibility for the son 
to the son’s responsibility for the father (Howard). 
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Difficult Points Explained — 
By Willis ]. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


IME.—A few weeks later than the events of the 
last lesson. Perhaps 1023 B.C. (972 B.C., As- 
syrian). 

Place.—An unidentified city east of the Jordan, 
and a battlefield called ‘‘the forest of Ephraim,” 
probably a part of the Jordan valley, then a jungle, 
west of the river, not very far north of the roundout 
of the valley above Jericho (2 Sam. 18: 3, 24ff., and 
6, 8, 17, 23). 

—David, now about seventy years old. 
For thirty years he has been in a state of health 
which rendered it unsafe for him to attempt the strenu- 
ous action and excitement of the battlefield (2 Sam. 
18 : 2-4, comp. 21 : 15-17; 12: 27ff.). His mental and 
executive vigor are unimpaired, and he is in charge 
of the situation (18 : 1-4, 13), but his spirit isso broken 
that he perhaps needs Joab’s bullying (19: 1-8) as a 
tonic. 

Joab and Abishai, brothers, cousins of David, were 
now physically stronger than David, though not much 
younger. Abishai was more of a hero :han Joab 
(1 Sam. 26: 6ff.; 2 Sam, 21: 17, etc.), but Joab had 
the age to command in both military and civil 
affairs. hey were personaliy loyal to David, but 
ambitious and unscrupulous, at once David's strong- 
est support and his evil genius. 

Ittai of Gath, the third in command (2 Sam. 18: 2, 
5, 12, comp. 15 : 19-22), had recently joined David 
with a regiment, perhaps of Philistine free lances, for 
David's standing arthy. We are not told why he was 
placed in command instead of his senior, Benaiah, 
the son of Jehoiada ‘ Sam, 8: 18; 20: 23; 23 : 20-23, 
comp. 15:18; 20:7), who later succeeded Joab as 
chief general. 

Ahimaaz is an especially interesting person. 
below. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 1-17.—Josephus, either from information or 
by inference, gives additional details of this battle. 


See 


’ Perhaps verse g is correctly interpreted by the pic- 


tures that represent Absalom as hanging by his hair, 
but the statement is not explicit. 

Verse 18,—The pillar: Not ‘‘a pillar,” as in the 
Old Version. The article indicates that it was a 
monument well known when the writer of this ac- 
count wrote.—/ have no son: The natural inference 
is that Absalom’s three sons (2 Sam. 14: 27) died 
young. 

Verses 19-23.—AAimaaz; He had already distin- 
guished himself in the service of David (2 Sam. 15 : 
27, 36; 17: 17-20).—Hath avenged him: ‘* Avenged” 
is not the right word. The idea is that Jehovah, in 
the courtof battle, has tried David’s cause, and given 
judgment in his favor. See the marginal rendering. 
—Not...this day, but... another day: Joab is 
considerate for this loyal and ambitious young man. 
He does not want him to become associated with mis- 
fortune in the king’s mind.—7he Cushite : Concern- 
ing this Cushite we know nothing except that he was 
the Cushite who carried tidings to David. Possibly 
he was a Nubian adventurer who had found his way 
into David’s army either as a soldier or as an officer's 
attendant. Joab regards him as a person who has 
no prospects that might be endangered by his being 
the bearer of bad news.—ZLet me... also run: 
Ahimaaz cannot bear to think of the unsympathetic 
and brutal way in which the Cushite will give the 
tidings. He wrings permission from the reluctant 
Joab, and does what he can to soften the blow. 

Verses 27-30.—The king said, He ts a good man: 
This is the first instalment of the tidings. The fact 
that Ahimaaz is the messenger is acomfort to David, 
one which he would have missed if the Cushite had 
arrived first.—A// is we//: In the Hebrew just the 
one word ‘‘peace.” A second instalment of the 
tidings: the fact that.they are favorable.— He bowed 
himself; etc.: Another instalment: a reticence that 
tells the sad part of the news, but tells it in a 
spirit of loyalty and love and sympathy.—/s i# we// 
with the young man? The king is responsive. He 
helps out the grieving messenger by a question, and 
Ahimaaz knows that he has succeeded in his kindly 
gh When Joab sent the king's servant: The 

ushite, who has now come up.—And me, thy ser- 
vant: The marginal rendering is correct. Ahimaaz 
has done his task, and leaves the rest to the Cushite. 
—My son Absalom! Even as it is, the blow is 
crushing.. What would it have been without Ahimaaz ? 

Avsurn, N. Y. 
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The Bitterest Dreg feeling of guilt came over them. In defending the 
ki the sewerage one beats 1364 icc 

Gorden or a moment the was 7 in 
Wot D9 : father. His duty as king, ~4 as aj of right- 
HIS is one of the heart-breaking stories. Where eousness for the nation, was ee ple, 
can you find another more piteous and pathetic? their loyalty, his duty to.them, were lost t of. 
I wonder if auupoty can read it without having The bing lost balance. Joab’s bold talk 
his heart start a - er thumping, and his - get righted him again. The yeh wm erage keen eye’ saw the 
unsteady, and eyes distil dew. Tears of grief danger. There was of a strong hand to re- 
They are yet more so when weave thera t national fabric. Uncontrolled 


are. ten Dapp ogy’ 

remorse its bitter to their brine; The inner 
pressure of honest self-blame makes the tear ducts 
give out a bitterer bitter. Y 

A woman in teats is ‘distressing. Woman's heart 
being bigger reaches up nearer to eyes and lips. It 
is more in evidence as she comes into touch with life’s 
needs.- A strong man bfeaking down in tears is 
more distressing. A man’s heart is more concealed, 
as though repressed, a thing of which he seems 
aimost ashamed. He’s quicker to conceal the bit of 
moisture that steals up unbidden into, and almost 
out of, hiseye. That makes the sight seem stranger. 
The tears have so much to overcome in getting out 
that there must be great pressure underneath, 

It is yet sadder when the man is a father, and the 
weeping is over his son’s wrong-doing. And if there 
creeps in the keen consciousness, not morbidly, but 
truly, that the boy’s blame must be shared, that adds 
infinitely to the distress, There is only one degree 
to be added to make things yet worse,—namely, such 
grief over a daughter. And when the storm of grief 
engulfs the man ir its wild swirl, the scene is pitiable 
beyond description. Poor David! 

Intense emotion is a stimulant. Strong love or 
hate, intense joy or grief, makes the thinking keener. 
Things stand out more sharply. Memory becomes 
almost uncanny, I don’t suppose that David ana- 
lyeas his grief. But it would not be difficult to trace 
the pictures that flashed through his mind, with 
every feature of each etched out as with needle- 
pointed tool. 

The face of his boy stood out. before him. He was 
_a man grown, but he was still a boy to his father, his 
handsome, darling boy. He would never see that 
face again, with its fine features and dark eyes and 
winning smile. His boy was gone. 

But. instantly, over that flashes out, dark and ugly, 
the.manner of his death. Death was bad enou 4 
but such adeath! His boy a prodigal, an evil plot 
ter against father and home and throne, lying 
out there in the lonely woods disgraced in the worst 
“= ! This was where David began to lose control 
of himself. 

Then did there come, swiftly, unbidden, the thought 
of the family disgrace.?. .The son had publicly faiied 
in, the one. thing he, had set himself to, and risked 
everything for. The success of Absalom would have 
been a credit to the family ability, even though a 
moral blight upon the family name. The son's suc- 
cess in the contest against his old father would have 
been proving the greatness of the stuff in the family 
blood. Absalom wasin the freshness of his strength; 
the old’man was. on the decline. Absalom’s failure 
wasia family failure. The second generation could not 
match the skill and leadership of the first; the stock 
was running out already. It was a sad blow to fam- 
ily pride, is grief would not have been so keen if 
he had suffered defeat. Did such thoughts flash in 
unbidden to embitter yet more his grief? It seems 
not unlikely. 

But there was something else that came, and stayed, 
and wouldn't leave; the bitterest bitter of all,—his 
own failure as a father. The son’s disgrace was the 
father’s. It alwaysis. It will hurt some one for me 
to say that. I don’t say it for the one who will be 
hurt (I would gladly spare him); but for some other 
oye, living in the earlier hours of his life, who can be 

nee future pain if he'll listen now. The child’s 
character is made by the father and mother. They 
have more to do with what that character shall be 
than the child has. 

David was an outstanding success as a king, a 
soldier, a psalmist; but he was a failure as a father. 
And his failure was greater than his success. To 
be a full, true father or mother is a greater achieve- 
ment than position, or wealth, or anything else out- 
side of one’s own character. Yet there is no relation 
of life, from its beginning long before the child is 
here, on until it reaches maturity, that is entered 
upon so lightly and my, mea rE 

This was the bitterest dreg in the cup David was 
drinking in the chamber over the gate. His broken 
voice wailed out in the abandon of his grief, ‘‘Would 
I had ded for thee.” But the relentless inner voice 
was saying, ‘‘ Would I had /ived for thee.” He 
could have done that, but he hadn't. 

‘The wild wail from the gate chamber rang out into 
the startled ears of the returning soldiers, and hushed 
their cry of victory. They were dumfounded. The 
had risked their lives for the king, and been victori- 
ous. Both king and kingdom were now safe. The 
were naturally flushed with victory. But this wild, 
bitter  ' cut like a knife. The king had forgotten 
them. hey had broken his heart by breaking the 
rebellion against himself. Yet they understood, too. 
Every father among them understood, even though 
surprised and nonplussed. A strange, unexplained 


-lad, but a few days later he died, 


f is aoe ae It unsettles you for the duty 
t needs tion, and works injury to others: . - 
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Bie ei boi 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


FOOLISH son is a grief to his father (Golden 
Text). In the Oriental family there is little 
recognition of child-life as a thing by itself: in 

the sense now familiar in Western lands. There is 
no special literature for children, nor is there any 
thought of providing for them the companionship of 
other children, They form part: of the property of 
their parents, and take the t place among their 
possessions. The parent is expected to plan and 
appoint, and the son to carry out what has been pre- 
pared for him. The leading relationship is thus that 
of dignity and, authority on the one hand, and of 
reverence and obedience on the other. As the Ori- 
ental parent lives for his son, he expects in turn that 
his son should live for him. The-character of a fool- 
ish son is thus a living grave in which all these pur- 
poses and hopes lie buried. « 

A Jewish proverb says, ‘‘ A house with children is 
a house of happiness.” ‘One bie the Talmud stories 
tells of a rabbi whose will contained a condition that 
his property should be given to his son when he be- 
haved like a fool! His executors were puzzled, and 
decided to consult a rabbi eminent in piety and wis- 
dom. As they approached his house, they heard 
sounds of mirth, and without beifig: seen they ob- 
served their venerated friend playing at horse with 
his infant son. They drew back until the noisé had 
ceased, and then they entered and stated their case. 
The wise man smiled and said that the mfAtter was 
 erctenge. lain. It meant that the heir: ‘should“not 

ave wealth at his disposal until, by having become 
a parent, he could use it for-the behéfit of others. 
The condition of the will would then’ be fulfilled be- 
cause the little childrefi have a way of making even 
the wisest man behave like one of themselves, 


BEyrout, SyRIA. 
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The Father’s Love 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


MISSIONARY from Japan has told an incident 
which shows the great contrast between the 
religion of Christ and all others. One day, as 

she was passing through the street, she came upon a 
great procession in honor of Booddha whose image 
was being carried ina heavy car drawn by men. A 
little Japanese boy fell beneath the wheels and was 
badly crushed, but the crowd hurried on unheeding 
his cries of pain. The missionary and some of her 
schoolboys stopped and carried the little sufferer to 
his father’s house. ‘They did all they could for-the 
he missionary 
grieved, but told her boys that.they had done all they 
could, even as Christ would wish. One of the boys, 
the son of a Booddhist priest, looked up and said, 
**But would He care?” 

‘There spoke the representative of those who know 
not God through Jesus Christ. They think of him as 
creator and ruler, as lawgiver and judge, but they 
see him not as the loving Father who grieves over 
sin, and mourns most of all because of the injury it 
brings to the sinner for whom he gives his own life. 

David is here a picture-of the Heavenly Father 
grieving over the child who is ruined by his sin. The 
oving heart would, if possible, save the wayward 
son, but even God is hindered by the rebellious, un- 
repentant child who has put himself beyond the reach 
of his father’s care. All that David desired to do to 
save Absalom, God has done to save men from the 
fatal results of their sin. He has sent messengers, 
ne laws of life and peace, has given,his very life 

or the life of his children, and offers them pardon 
and a restoration to the privileges of sonship in the 
King’s house. In no other religion is there such a 


sree. 
ecan picture the joy of David if Absalom had 
come to himself, had cast down his'‘arms, and had 
come to his father in sorrow, repentance, and sub- 
mission. It is a faint picture of the joy of God over 
the repentant sinner (Luke 15° 10). 

Brook yn, N. Y. 





es" wee OCTOBER 24, 1908 
.:, The Busy Man’s Corner 
dat _ By William H. Ridgway 


.Welters.—David was sitting between the two 
gates (v. 24). David was doing the hardest day's 
work of his life. Just gc, Bee had not been 

He had summoned his nds, strengthened 
his army, and done all in his power. When we have 
done that we can trust God—and wait. You fellows 
in small on small salaries, work hard—and 
wait. You ‘men, with small capital and 
high hopes, deal square—and wait. You professional 
men, with small practise and great ambitions, study 
incessantly, and wait. A good waiter is a sure win- 
ner. Patience is better than Push. The successful 
ane: af my town and ue own ons Suse we 

possessed their souls in patience—a 
waited. The “ splurgers,” the ‘‘ wonders,” the 
‘* geniuses,” the ‘‘up-to-daters,” the ‘‘ hustlers,” 
came, and the me, David was never in all 
his strenuous life in a harder and nobler place than 
when quietly sitting between the gates that day with 
the bleeding heart of the father, the calm dignity of 
the king, and the peaceful trust of the child of God. 
Geikie thinks that at this period of his life the 
Twenty-third Psalm was inspired. Perhaps he 
thought it out that day as he sat there looking down 
into ‘* the valley of the shadow of death.” For de- 
feat meant death for him at the hand of the son whom 
e lov 


Good Men and Good —A goodman... with 
good tidings (v. 27). The human mind instinctively 
connects good things with good men, and good men 
with + things. The educational secretary of the 
Y. M. C."A. of New York City told me they had 
more applications’ from business men for sten- 
ographers and boys than they could supply. ‘‘ Why 
is that?” I asked. ‘‘Oh, they have a notion the 
brand ‘ Christian Association’ makes them better,” 
he replied. The godless boss preférs the ‘Christian 
help when he can get the real thing. And the god- 
less help prefers a Christian boss when he is the real 
thing. For, after all, few people sneer at solid re- 
ligion, but only at the ‘“‘ washed.” Here is how the 
scorners test it from the pure metal (Jas. 1 : 26). 


The Young Man.—/s it well with the young man 
Absalom? = 29.) The question of questions. “-Are 
you safe?’ David the father with a ‘son at. stake was 
more concerned ;than ‘David the: king with life ‘dnd 
crown at stake. “But David should ‘have thought of 
that years before. Other men have thought of the 
safety of their boys- when ‘it“was tod late.‘ Young 
men are the streigth ‘ef ’thé’ state.” They ifinst ‘Be 
kept safe or the state is not safe. My father is:!*Old 
Mr. Ridgway,” and I am ‘‘ Young Mr. Ridgway.” 
The other day, at the funeral of one of our aged 
neighbors, I remarked ‘to’a friend, ‘‘ The old resi- 
denters are fast passing away.” ‘Yes,” replied my 
friend, '‘and, Ridgway, Ss and I are fast becoming 
the ‘old residenters,’” Yes, fellow citizens, all over 
this broad land of ours, what is to become of the 
United States, what is to become of Canada, if we 
are not safe—and right now. * America is pouring out 
millions for Young Men’s Christian Associations to 
reach out and save the young men of the colleges, 
the young men of the towns, the young men of the 
navy, the young men of the army, the young men 
of the railroads, the young men wherever they can 
be found the great wide world over. Are you help- 
ing in the struggle? We need you; the adversary 
is not asleep (1 Pet. 5: 8; Eph. 6: 12). 


The Negro.— Zhe Cushite came (v. 31). He was a 
negro. Joab said, ‘‘Go.” He ‘‘ bowed himself and 
ran.” nd he arrived! All the negro wants is a 
chance to show what he can do. All any soul asks, 
whether white, black, red; or yellow. _Under-the 
skin there lies the image of God—theman. And the 
world. needs him. wants him. I was ata con- 
vention where there were some young Indians from 
Carlisle (the place where they know how to play foot- 


ball). One of them made a little speech. ere it 
is. An Indian says few words. ‘It has been said 
‘the only good Indian is a dead Indian.’ I say so, 


too. Let us kill the Indian and save the man.” Let 
us kill the ** nigger” and save the man. Let us kill 
the ‘‘ white trash” and save the man. Let us kill 
the ‘‘off-scourings” of Europe and save the man. 
‘“‘The Cushite came!" And they will come, and 
‘‘come a-runnin’,” if Christian America rises to her 
high destiny. ‘In thee shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed " (Heb. 6: 14). 


The Father.— Would I had died for thee, O Absa- 
Zom; my son (v. 33)... As David the father lies there 
in,that chamber over. the gate, crushed and vue 
every father in the land weeps with him. Boys, little 
you know that grave dnd serious man who some- 
times seem so strict with you. All he lives for, all 
he works for, is you. “That's why he slowly dies 
when you go wrong, and ages in a night. Remem- 
ber the Prodigal Son. When you say, ‘‘ Our Father 
which art in heaven,” it is the same father’s heart to 
which you appeal. A heart of unspeakable love. A 


love unto the death, death for you (Rom. 5 : 8). 
COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 8 (2Sam 18) 


The Illustration Round-Table 
LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
prenlians. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 
‘the best illustration used for each week's lesson. ‘But note 
Signed -by the sender's 


‘calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance... 
5. Jan: 31.—The Trial of Peter and John (Acts 4: 1-31) . Due Oct. 31 
6. Feb. 7.—True and False Brotherhood (Acts 4 : 32 to 

A SIME = « wee eet 8 Prey see -« Nov. 7 

7. Feb, 14.—The Apostles Imprisoned (Acts 5 : 17-42) . ‘‘ Nov. 14 
8, Feb. 21.—Stephen the First Christian Martyr (Acts 

gt GAR a Pare res * Nov. 2 


g. Feb. 28.—The Gospel in Samaria (Acts 8: 4-25)... “ Nov. 28 


A Character-Test.—Otherwise if [had dealt falsely 
Governor Hughes of New 

rk, in his speech at Jamestown on New York Day, 
last fall, gave one definition that is worth remember- 
ing. ‘The test of character,” he said, ‘‘may be 
found in the faithful discharge of trust where it may 
be abused with seeming impunity.” This is a defini- 
tion given by an expert, for Governor Hughes, in his 
famous insurance investigations and his subsequent 
difficult bis. ager as governor, has perhaps probed 
more deeply into characters of prominent men than 
any man of his J ag tenes act E. Henthorne, In- 

. From Forward. 


Boy-Savers.—/s it well with the young man? 
(v. 32.) Two gentlemen were discussing the erection 


.of a Y. M. C. A. building in their town, and one of 
them asked, ‘‘Is it worth the price?” ‘* Yes,” re-. 


plied the other, ‘if it helps to save my. boy.” A 


realization of the value, not only of our own boys, but 


of every boy, would be a tremendous stimulus to the 


work of saving them from the things that lead to 


degradation and death.—/oin F. Dudley, Hinton, 
It, Va. 


Father-Love in Japan.—Avd the king said,.. . ts 
it well with the young man Absalom? (v. 32.) 
Father-love is pretty much the same, East or West. 


.Motojiro Naruse. lives at: No..20:Tansumachi, Yot- 


suya, with his mother and only daughter of sixteen, 
named Ko, whose mother deserted her father when 
‘Ko-san was a baby. For years the man has earned-a 

ving from his-_solitary vehicle, but never failed to 


‘save One yen a month to, pay the school fee for his 


daughter. Ko, on her part, well understood and ap- 

reciated the kindness of her father in thus giving 
lor an education in spite of his hard circumstances, 
and for eight years has never had a mark of absence 
put against her name inthe school, each year coming 
out at the head of her class. At the end of the school 


— just closed (1907), she graduated from No, 1 


ard School of Yotsuya as a scholar of high excellence 
on all subjects and conduct, and was awarded as a 
prize a writing-desk andadictionary. ‘The principal 
of the school is proud that his institution has sent 
forth this model girl. The pride should be fully 
shared by her father.— Juniata Rohrback, Wasf- 
ington, D. C.. From The Christian Advocate. 


Life-Builders All.— Zhe enemies of my lord the king 
... b¢ as thal young man is (v. 32). On the walls 
of an old temple was found a picture of a king forg- 
ing for his crown a chain, and near by a slave making 
of his chain a crown, and underneath was written: 
‘* Life is what one makes it, no matter of what it is 
made.” — Margaret Meredith, Princeton, N. /. 
From The Christian Herald. 


The End of Envy.— Zhe enemies of my lord the 
king, and all that rise up against thee to do thee 
hurt, be as that young man is (v. 32). Thereisa 
Grecian story about an athlete in whose honor his 
fellow-citizens had reared a statue. So strong was 
the feeling of envy which this incited in the breast of 
one of the hero’s rivals that he went forth every night 
in order, if ssible, to destroy that monument. 
After re efforts, he moved it from its estal, 
and it fell; and in its fall it crushed him. hus Ab- 
salom brought destruction upon himself.—Zumice E£. 
Perry, Buskirk Bridge, N. Y. From the Sunday 
School Journal. The prize for this week is awarded 
to this illustration. 


God’s Father-Love.— Would I had died for thee . 


(v. 33). David’s love for his son never failed, 
although that son proved his unworthiness by deceit 
and rebellion. History tells us of a similar Ges, on 
the part of Zeleucus, the king of ancient Locri; who 
issued a law, the penalty for the violation of which, 


was that the offender should lose both eyes. His - 


own son was one of the first transgressors; when the 
king discovered this, the father-love asserted itself, 
and after the son had_ sacrificed one eye, the father 
substituted one of his own eyes for the remaining eye 
of his loved son, that the dignity of the law mig “ 
maintained, and the love of the father made manifest. 
These are but faint types of the great love. of -our 
heavenly father, who gave his only son in behalf of 
rebellious and sinful humanity. e never fails-us 


are due is shown: by’ ‘this ‘ 
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although we often fail him,—Netsie Newell Annable, 
Ledyard, N. Y. Git 


£ the .—A foolish son is a grief to his 
father {Golden vee ge lady in Seotlank. whose 
hu had her a competence, had two profli- 
gate sons who wasted her substance with riotous liv- 
Oe. When. she saw that her property was being 
squandered, she determined to make an offering to 
the Lord. She took twenty pounds and gave it to 
the London Missionary ety. Her sons were very 
a , and told her she might as well cast the money 
into the sea. ‘I will cast it into the sea,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘and it shall be my bread upon the waters.” 

he sons, having spent exces d obtain, enlisted 

ndia. 


in a regiment and were sent to Their positions 
were far a But God so ordered in his providence 
that. both were stationed near missionaries. The 


older one was led to repent of his sins, and embrace 
Christ. He died s y afterward. Meanwhile the 
‘widowed mother was praying for her boys. One 
evening as she was taking down the family Bible to 
read, the door softly opened and the youngest son 

mother. He told her he 


a Serdar to greet the 

ie turned to God and Christ had blotted out all his 
sins. Then he narrated his past history in connec- 
tion with the influence the missionaries of the Cross 
had had on his own mind, while his mother, with 
‘tears of overflowing gratitude, exclaimed, ‘*Oh, my 
twenty nds! I have cast my bread upon the wa- 
ters, and now I have found it after many days.”— 
-Juniata Rohkrback, Washington, D.C. From Gos- 
pel in All Lands. 


From the Platform 


By Philip ‘E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the —To thee we look, our 
Father, in humble gratitude for thy fatherhood. Have we 
pained thee because of our waywardness? Then are we akin 
to the wretched son of whom we study to-day, and our shame 
is great. Forgive us that we have ever returned thy love by 
disloyalty; forgive us for disappointing thy Son our Saviour and 
Elder Brother !. Help us, we beseech thee, so to live that the da 
may not be shadowed by any cause of grief to thee throug 
our wilfulness. Oh, help us to give back thy love in loving 
thoughts and deeds, and in clean, unswerving, up-standing 
loyalty to thee, 


After the Lesson.—Some of you young fellows have 
a notion that your father has a lot to do with making 
our life what it is. And -you'reright. Hehas. But 
Love you square ly considered how much you have to 
do with making 47s life what it is? Have you seen 
his face light up when he looks over that good school 
rt? Have you seen his face grow sad and sorrow- 
ful when he has had to hear about some of your mis- 
doings? Day by day you are making him the man he 
comes to be as the years pass. om do you want him 
to be glad every time any one speaks of you? Ordo you 
want him to be half-frightened every time your name 
is mentioned, for fear some new trouble is coming ? 
I don’t believe one of you can think without a pang 
about that king by the gate waiting, watching, for a 
rebellious son who was even then pierced with darts, 
and lying dead under a pile of stones in a pit in the 
forest. 
There are two verses in the book of Proverbs that 
put clearly the choice any of us as sons can make, 
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Do we believe that first verse strongly enough to 
act upon it? 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs.’’) 


“When our heads are bowed with Psalm 34 : 7-10. 


wo. (47 : 1-4. 70 : 1-3.) 
‘**O for a closer walk with God.” Psalm 103 : 10-15. 
‘*In the hour of trial.”’ (147 : 1-3. 210: 1-5.) 
**O Lamb of God, still keep me."’ Psalm 88 : 1-8. 
** Plunged in a gulf of dark despair." (120 : 1-4. 176: 1-4.) 
“O Love Divine, that stooped to Psalm 6: 1-9. 

share."’ (7:1,2. 10:14, 2) 
**O let him whose sorrow no relief Psalm 119 : 55-58, 61, 62. 

can find.”’ ; (175 : 55-58, 61, 62. 
** Jesus, my Saviour, look on me.”’ 250 : I, 2, 4.) 


bd 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 

Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 

isa department of the International Sunday School Associa- 

tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Hartford 
Buiiding, Chicago, Illinois. 


Monday.—2 Sam. 18: 1-13 . . ) 
‘Tuesday.—2 Sam. 18 : 14-23 . . ¢ David grieves for Absalom 
Wednesday. —2 Sam. 18 : 24-33 . J 
Thursday.—2 Sam. 19:18. ...... A sorrow ful victory 


i ee eS 
Saturday.—Psalm 81 : 8-16. . 
Sunday.—Luke 19 : 37-44 


. A rebellious people 
. . . . Fruit of disohedience 
. Christ weeps for Jerusalem 
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Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible. Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Cup of Bitterness 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Sam, 16-20). 


ING David was a man of deep and strong affec- 
tions. ‘This was at once a strength and a weak- 
ness. He thereby won the instant devotion of 


‘those who came under the spell of his normal self. 


But he also perthitted his affection to cloud his judg- 
ment. It is & curious fact, and one most suggestive, 
that our greatest temptations may assail us at the 
very point of our most recognized power. Where 
we seem strong, we may be weak. Just as David 
needed, so we all need, to pray most earnestly for 
wisdom and strength to use aright our conscious 
power, our easily manifested abilities. 

Chapters 16 to 18 are superb specimens of historical 
story-telling. They are full of human nature.’. The 
crafty Ziba, the half-crazed; Shimei, ‘the impatient 
Abishai, the brave and cunning Hushai, the friendly 
hearts of many people, are sketched inimitably. 
Chapter 18 is a masterpiece. David's disposition of 
his troops evidenced the trained warrior ; his plea for 
clemency to Absalom was wrung from his lovin 
heart. ubtless he felt that Absalom had been le 
away into his treason by evil counselors, But Joab 
knew Absalom through and through, and evidently 
had formed his own Tdement in regard to the case. 
It is impossible not to approve the bluff old warrior’s 
eae cng f Peace was impossible in the kingdom sa 
ong as Absalom and his consuming ambition should 
be alive. The broken-hearted king had a right to 
mourn for his son, but no right to Shor: the loyalty 
and courage of his faithful adherents. 

By following Joab’s advice, the panic of the people 
was stayed by David, But it was very unpalatable 
to the king. He took what seems like a rather petty 
course of retaliation. Joab’s disobedience had been 
due to ardent loyalty. It wasforgivable. But David 
offered the post of commander-in-chief to Amasa, his 
nephew, who consequently suffered at Joab’s hands 
the same fate that had been meted out to Abner four 

ears before. The impulsive and stubborn sons of 

eruiah were not to denied. They won back 
David’s kingdom, but embittered his last days. 

To return to chapter 18 and its absorbing narrative. 
After relating the division of David's forces, it em- 
phasizes his solicitude for Absalom and his reiterated 
commands to the captains. Can we admire his ab- 
sorption in Absalom’s fate to the practical exclusion 
of his followers or of his country? David shows here 
his crippled manhood. , 

The story of the great race from Gilead to Mahanaim 
is graphic, but not less so than that of the scene at 
the watch-tower. Young Ahimaaz.was fleet, but his 
courage failed him when given a chance to state his 
news; the negro was more clever as well as truthful. 

The tender heart of David bowed the heads of all 
his people in grief. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School ‘l'imes 
Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

No notes are better than those of Kennedy (New- 
Century Bible). Stanley should be read at this point. 
George Adam Smith, ‘* Historical Geography,” p. 335, 
has an interesting note on the race. For ‘‘ Absalom” 
and ‘‘ Joab,” see the Bible Dictionary. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 
[This section aims to outline, in a form suited for discussion, the 


themes in which adults will be . Itis intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

This lesson exhibits a tender heart, but scarcely an 
ideal expression of it. It is a breaking, not a growing, 
monarch, 

David's Helpers. What important part did 
Hushai take in protecting him ? What was the service 
of Ahimaaz Pont Jonathan? Were there others ? 

His Military Skill. What did David do to prove 
? 





it ? 

His Parting Request. Was it a natural and 
proper request under the circumstances ? 

: The Death of Absalom. How was it that Joab had 
to slay the young man? 

The Race to Mahanaim. Which runner had the 
longer course? Was it a Marathon race in length ? 

. or Grief. What great effect did it have on 
the e? 

The Subsequent Events. Was David firmly settled 
on his throne again or not? Had he paid in full for 
his sin ? 

IV. For Home Stupy on Next Week's Lesson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 

1. What is the real theme of this psalm? 2. Does 
it refer to death or affliction?. 3. Under what two 
figures is Jehovah described? 4. Is there any better 
figure for God ? 

WasHBuRN COLLEGE, Topeka, Kansas. 
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My Class of Girls 


. By Margaret E. Sangster 


' - 

BSALOM, in his vain conceit, was to have A 

rough awakening. He need not have thought 

that the mob he hered to fight against the 
rightful king could withstand the trained armies of 
an old warrior like David. David knew the game of 
warfare mocouay.. He rallied his armies and sent 
them forth under brave commanders, and stood at 
the gate as they passed him by. Over and over again 
he e them to deal gently with the young man 
Absalom. ‘The son might be base and wicked, but 
the father could forgive him to the uttermost. 

A great battle took place in the wood of Ephraim. 
It went against Absalom. Caught in a tree, and 
hanging there helpless, Joab found and killed him. 

Now the class may watch a strange scene, Here is 
a pathetic glimpse into a father’s heart. Tidings 
in those days were brought by men who ran swiftly 
mile after mile. Now we have the telegraph. The 
king watched for tidings just as we do when we are 
anxious, but he had to wait longer for returns than in 
these days of modern science. 

Up in the high tower, the watchman saw a man 
running, and called totheking, First came Ahimaaz 
with news that the king’s troops were victorious. 
‘*Is the young man Absalom safe?” asked the king. 
Very likely Ahimaaz thought not, but he answered 
evasively. Next came Cushi, who brutally told the 
whole truth(v. 3). ‘The old king was broken-hearted in 
the midst of histriumph. Wecan hear himcrying out 
in bitter lamentation, forgetting the wrongs that 
had been done him in his terrible grief. 

David is herea type of the infinite capacity for love 
and pardon in the heart of our Father, God, There 
is an exquisite m by Longfellow entitled ‘‘ The 
* Chamber Over the Gate,” that the teacher might read 
to the class. Absalom’s downfall was deserved, but 
David thought only of the boy he had loved in child- 
hood, and forgot himself completely in his hour of 
woe, 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week's Lesson 
(To he assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each girl, the anewersto be brought into class next Sunday.) 

i. What is the Reel eos of 6 shepherd? 2. Where 
does the good shepherd lead his Hock ? 3. If any 
danger comes, what does the shepherd do? 4. How 
far would the shepherd goin defending his flock ? 

ohn 10:11.) 5. If weare the Lord’s sheep, what will 

e do for us ?(y. 5.) 6. Repeat the sweet assurance 
in the final verse. Beek sy : 

Gen Riveg, N, Jj. 


aot ails 
My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


ERE’S ‘a row of books which I stand up on end, 
an inch or so apart, aroundinacircle. I knock 
one down, and it causes all the others to fall 

down too. Well, there’s something about sin that re- 
minds me of that row of books. A fellow doesn’t 
usually sin without carrying others down too; and 
the consequences of sin are not usually confined to 
the one who sins, 

I tql@ you we'd have to wait for this week’s lesson 
really to learn the truth about that matter of Absa- 
lom’s rebellion. Here it is. The rebellion is a fail- 
ure. Absalom is dead; and David, Absalom’s father, 
is nearly dead with a broken heart. 

Now that is just the kind of a failure I could show 
you to-day. ere’s a young fellow in rebellion— 
against his earthly father and against his Heavenly 
Father. He tries to think he’s all right, and he 
tries to make others think he’s allright. And at 
first he may have some admirers who praise him and 
tell him he ¢s all right, and a fellow. So every- 
thing seems bright—for a while. But many a rebel- 
lious son comes to Absalom’s end—a failure, then 
death, That’s bad enough, surely ; but does it end 
there ? 

Oh, no ; there’s the father. The son may sin, and 
die in his sin ; but the father is left behind to suffer. 
Sin isn’t through when it punishes the sinner ; it’s 
got to drag a whole lot of other folks in too. The 

runkard will receive his own individual punishment ; 
but there are the drunkard’s wife and children, or his 
father and mother. Who can tell what they suffer ! 

So, just look at this thing, Sin, which we've been 
studying about lately. One sin may reap a harvest ; 
and the sin of one may bring sorrow to many. 

Now, fellows, I couldn’t tell you in a year all the 
kinds of sin you'll be upagainst. I'd be sure to miss 
some, The way to be prepared isn't to make a cata- 
log of wrong things, but to get incompany with the 
only one who has ever conquered sin—the sinless 
one, Jesus. He had to fight sin, and he won the 
fight. Not one of you wants to bea rebellious son, 
bringing sorrow to the hearts of your parents. But 
Satan wants you for his service ; and Satan’s service 
looks pleasant—at first. Afterward—then is when 

ou see that others suffer for your sin, and that sow- 
ing one sin may reap a harvest of them. ‘‘A foolish 


\ Home, Work for the boys 
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gon io eqrict to his father,”—yes, and a naar eer ca 
on Next Week’s ‘eesean 


answers to be brought 


1. Why does the psalmist say he will not want? 
2, What kind of pastures do sheep like? 3., What, 


class next Sunday.) 


paths are spoken of? 4. When may we ‘fear no 
tr 6. ? 5. What would be a happy dwelling-place? 
v. 6.) i 

PHILADELPHIA. ene 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


HEN Queen Victoria visited one of England's 
great cities, a choir of three or four thousand 
children gathered on a wooden platform to 

sing in her honor a chorus of welcome. ext morn- 
ing, when the Queen had returned to her palace, she 
telegraphed, ‘‘ The Queen wishes to know, did the 
children all get home safely?” so anxious was she 
about the safety of the children who honored her. _; 
But we havea stranger story to-day about.a loving- 
hearted king, so anxious about a son who had dis- 
honored him that-the only question he could ask 
when he heard about the battle was this, ‘‘Is the 
Young man Absalom safe?” Who was Absalom? 
hat had he done? Why did David care so much? 
Truly, ‘‘A foolish son is [always] a grief to his 
father.” (Review the last lesson.) What command 


‘had Absalom disobeyed? (Repeat the Fifth Com- 


mandment.) 

We will see to-day why the promise of “ long life” 
could not be Absalom's, because he did not honor 
his father. 

(The wealth of material bétween lessons presents 
the problem of to-day’s story. Study it well, select 
the, essential points, and tell it vividly, suggesting 
the full reading by parents at home.) 

When the messengers told David that Absalom 
was coming with an army to take the kingdom, David 
sorely grieved. He knew that the city was not safe, 
so planned to leave right away. (Make a simple 
sketch of Jerusalem, the Jordan, and the battle- 
field. Write Not Safe over Jerusalem.) Six hundred 
faithful friends went with him: Some started with 


‘the ark, but David sent them back to watch and re- 


po what happened. Down and up the hills. King 
avid walked barefoot, with bows gat, and cry- 

ing. His friends wept; too, whén. they saw his 

sorrow. JOO ed a eT 

He promised to wait a long way off by the river 
until-he heard what Absalom was doing. When a 
messenger came running, he said, ‘‘ Don’t stop by 
the river; it is not safe [write that]. -Cros#over and 
go to a safe place, for Absalom‘is gathering a larger 
army and will soon follow.” ‘They crossed that night. 
By mornihg not a man was left behind. 

When Absalom reached the river, David's followers 
were safe in a city miles away (write Safe). There 
some people, who had known David before, kindly 
brought food and many useful things for his tired, 
hungry, thirsty men (read 2 Sam. 17 : 27-29). 

David divided his men into three companies to go 
out to meet Absalom. He wanted to go himself, but 
the people said, ‘‘You are worth ten thousand other 
men; you must stayin the city.” David watched 
them all as they passed through the city gate, and they 
all heard him say over and over, ‘‘ Deal gently with 
Absalom. Be kind to Absalom for my sake.” 

Then he waited by the gate, and sent a watchman 
to the top of the city wall to report as soon as he saw 
a messenger wasny 4 How long the time seemed! 
oo the battle briefly, and Absalom’s disgrace- 
ul but well-deserved death.) 

At last the watchman called twice, ‘‘I see a man 
running alone,” and David said of each, ‘‘ He brings 
tidings.” As the first man drew near, they knew 
him, and David said, ‘‘ He is a good man, and brin 
good tidings.” The man called out, ‘‘ All is well,” 
and bowed low before the king (show the picture- 
roll). David could hardly wait to ask, ‘‘Is A m 
Safe?’’ fae it.) The man didn’t answer, but be- 
gan to tell about the battle. Then thesecond runner 
came and called, ‘‘ Tidings for my lord the king.” 
He began telling about the battle, too, but David 
stopped him, saying, “ Is Absalom safe?” The man 
didn’t like to say that Absalom was dead, so he an- 
swered,‘‘I wish all the king's enemies were as that 
young man is.” 

Then David knew, and the broken-hearted father 
went alone, weeping, to the little room over the gate, 
and crying out: ‘‘OQ my son Absalom, my son, my 
son Absalom! would I had died for thee, O Absalom, 
—. my son!” 

he people honored David for his love, but no- 
body honored Absalom. His body lay covered with 
a heap of stones in the forest. Near Jerusalem there 
still stands a monument called Absalom’s Grave, 
and many people who pass by throw a stone at it to 
show how they despise a man who did not honor his 
father. 
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the diffefent féatares of thé preathing-sérvice. 
_ is just as great.need fdr this in the. 





retary of the International Sunday School Association, who answers 

questions on the general work in th ,~ other 

will answer queries in their classified 
The Adult Bible Class: W. C. Pearce, 

national Adult Lepartment. 
Primary Problems: Mrs. J. W: Barnes. 

rs. Zillah Foster Stevens, of the Interna- 


eke | Teaching : 
‘emperance 4 
ome t: Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins. 
Parents’ Problems: Patterson Du Bois. 


of these writers should be addressed 
x03t Walnut Street, Phila., Pa, 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


DANVILLE, VT.—I wish to procure a little pamphlet on the 
books of the for use in Sunday-school. I had one sev- 
eral years ago, and have lost it. It was about two and a-half 
by four inches in size, and told about the different books of the 
Bible, and there were blackboard exercises in it:—J. E. T. 


Apply to your denominational publishing house, or 


Questions from readers to an 


_to any independent Sunday-school supply house, and 


you will probably find what you desire.’ Such books 
are plentiful. wtnsthy 7 tat 





OHI0.—Is. it right to have am ice-cream social for_the 

ay-school ?—M. hes ay 
Yes, if the ice-cream is good. Much depends, how- 

ever, upon whether ‘‘ benefit” relates to the treasury 


_or the social life of the school. I would not encourage 


ice-cream socials as a means of raising money, nor 
any other similar device. As a means of cultivat- 
ing sociability, having a good time, and extending 
acquaintanceship, an ice-cream social is capital. We 
are not likely to pay too much attention to the social 


- side of our Sunday-school life, 


Is it the business of the chorister or of the superintendent 
to select the songs for the Sunday-school? Will you please 
to define the duties of the chorister as you see them ?—R. W. B. 

It depends very much upon thé chorister. If you 
have a chorister who is in sympathy with your 
work, who understands the superintendent and his 
wishes, and one who will study the lesson of the day 
sufficiently to be able to select the songs which have 


some reference to the lesson subject; itis all-right to « 


let him select the songs... ..., ~. ... 
Every Sunday-school' prografn should bea sym- 
The songs, the prayers, the ao 
ture,iand the lesson shonid fit into one.another 
make a complete service, as most pastors try to e 
ere 
nday-scifeol as 
in the church. et 
The-opening hymns of the Sunday-school session 
may be general in‘ their ‘character, such as hymns of 
praise, etc. This is all right, and sonie of the hymns, 
and especially those located nearest to the lesson and 
following the lesson, ought to bear upon the subject 
of the lesson if possible. On this account, I have 
always insisted upon selecting the music myself, 
and always with the hearty consent of the chorister. 
If I could select but one hymn, I would want that 
one to be the hymn following the final words from the 
platform bearing upon the. lesson.. Some choristers 
can do-this better than the superintendent, and 
where that is the case, the chorister should be allowed 
to do it. 





ForT DODGE, lowA.—I am a member of a committee on 
missionary work in Sunday. It would be easy 
to ask our Dig Sgr rage: that something of a missionary char- 
acter might given to the exercises on Christmas Eve,—it 
seems eminently fitting that exercises on the anniversary of 
heaven's first foreign missionary should tell something of 
missions,—but before I make any such suggestion, I would 
like to know what material to recommend. ere is also need 
of home missionary material for special day exercises.— 
D. H. J. T. 

The giving services in the church or Sunday-school 
are essentially missionary, or should be,—that is, 
those giving services where the gifts are bestowed 
upon others for their benefit. 

Christmas should be a giving festival, and to that 
extent it is missionary. Certainly, the missionary 
idea is not foreign to the Christmas idea, and the two 
may well go together. However, at Christmas time 
I should separate to a large extent the word ‘ mis- 
sionary” from the service, and have other services 
during the year that are strictly missionary, where 
offerings are made for home and foreign missions in 
their various aspects. 

I think more general interest will be created at 
Christmas time if the beneficiaries are located near by 
for the most part. That is not foreign missions, 
though they are certainly not out of — In most of 
the denominations the offering taken on Children’s 
Day is for the advancement of the Sunday-school 
work in the denomination. This is missionary work 
pure and simple, and all leading denominations have 
exercises specially prepared for Children’s Day, em- 
phasizing this very thought. These exercises will 
give you all the material you need of thig sort. [See 

ges 532-535, in this issue of the Times.—THE 
Eorron.| 
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|| The Young People’s 
“ By ayer-N A sting , } : 


By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, November 8, 1908. 


Commending Our Society. V. By 
missionary and evangelistic zeal. 
(Matt. 22 : 1-10). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON. —Moses’ zeal for Hobab (Num. Io: 


-32). 
‘TUES.—Solomon’s for the heathen (1 King 





8 : 41-43). 
WED.—David's zeal (Psa. 40 : 9. 10). 
‘ruurs.—*"' ‘Vhe preacher's’' (Eccl. 12 : 


9-tT). 
Fri.—" Daily" (Acts 5 : 40-42). 
SatT.—The result (Isa. 2 . 1-4). 
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$6 Y THEIR fruits ye shall know them.” A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 
r : This was the simple test proposed 
Sealed by Christ. Faith without works, Where there is good cooking the 


without solder!) 


These are the important features which 
make the Heinz Enameled Tin superior to all other 
containers for retaining the delicious fresh fruit flavor of 
Heinz Fruit Preserves. 
Don’t put up your own; get Heinz! 
» Heinz Preserves have every quality of home ess, with 
the many added ‘benefits resultmg from our exclusive facilities 
for securing the best materials and our long experience in pre- 
paring them the best way. Not the ordinary canned fruits, 
but the same rich, heavy-syrup preserves you have heretofore 
purchased in glass and’stone crocks. 

Made from only the finest selected fruits preserved 
with’ ap ta granulated be ie whole pro- 
cess being one of Heinz characteristic 

‘ahd exactness. All kinds. 


Heinz Preserves are also sold in glass jars 
and stone crocks. Let us send & . 


8. J. BEMZ COMPANY, 


James declared, was a mere dead thing, and | | dresser will always be full of well kept 
was not really faith at all. For faith is one of | tins and cooking utensils. acta brea | 
the livest things in the world. If our society |- [from muffin snes se to = ve ing 
is not doing anything, we’ may be sure that | J pans can be scoured 

its songs and testimonies are of little conse- 


quence to God. If the faith that we profess’ 
is real, it will express itself in missionary ac- 
tivity, in the effort to make Christ better 


known and to have him more honored in our till they look like new, and half the 
own community, to make our own country drudgery of cooking will be saved if 


more truly Christian and to carry the gospel] finere is never any accumulation of 
to all the people of non-Christian lands. grease to fight. 


One of the strange things confronting us 
to-day is the immense increase of missionary 
interest without a proportionate increase of FURNACE 
missionary gifts. There are thousands of #55-00 
mission-study classes. Missionary books are AND FITTINGS 
read as never before. Great conventions First class upright or horizontal 
are held where the enthusiasm is deep and ‘inch furnace with registers 
evidently genuine. But where is the evi- cubic feet, $85 + oe ~ 
dence of the reality of all this interest, in ac- nace with registers for five rooms; 
tual gifts of money and life? This leads an TARGER FURN fect, $68. spe- 
experienced missionary from India to write : “9 

‘*The interest of the child is childlike, but “'Send for Free Catalogue. 
the mere interest of the adult is childish. aCe sat Pemee Wate 
Let us have ‘ interest’ in the Sunday-school, 
but et us have passion in the church. We 
must expect more from the church than an 
interest in that work of redemption for which 
the Christ, whose followers we are, endured 
the agony of a Gethsemane and the heart- 
break of a Calvary. The Master went to his 
death amidst apparent failure and defeat, eat iis stsint Gide of 
content to foresee the result of that travail Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
of his soul which should satisfy. Must it be Get ‘* improved,’’ no tacks required 
said that his church can only carry on his| Weod Rollers Tin Rollers 
work as she sees successes carefully tabulated | ==> 


into statistics, which will enable her to work CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
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Look NECCO + | out the ratio between souls saved and guireas 
for this subscribed? Can the work which was initi- 

Seal SWEETS ated by the passion of the Christ only be | INDIV ID A 
When none reser A as it appeals to the inéerest of the y U L 
Buying Disappoint How much has our society given to home Communion Service 

Confectionery and foreign missions this past year? What Many materials, 


V designs. 
Send for illus- 
trated catalogue 
No. 21. Mention 
name of church 
and number of 
communicants. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mer. 
256-258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


would this mean per member? Have we 
averaged ten cents per member, or ten cents 
per month per member? Could we not, by 
systematic and proportionate giving, easily 
double our offerings this year? At this meet- 








Do You Want This Beautiful Art Calendar ing let us consider and adopt some plan which 


will provide for the setting aside, by each 
Chocolates am end Fpaiand Confectionery, com pany *t Fag My member, out of all the money received, a cer- 


beautiful art 777 ghown above, sine, twos feet long oy by ten aoa tain proportion which will be devoted to mis- 
ogy ye in een co oa e oO sions. If some of us do not regularly re- ] d fi | Co 
calender. artistic decoration for mantel or wall of li ¢ room or den. ceive any money, then we can set to work to | ivi ua ommunion 
Sent to any address on receipt of 15¢, stamps or cash, earn some for missions. Let us name the 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. amount we will try to earn, and at once set 
about devising ways of earning it. 


More is needed each year. The work is 
always growing, and while, as it grows, it 


Is G eography | nte resti n g 2 ought to support itself, the growth opens new 
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opportunities for extension, It is not enough, 
accordingly, for us to say that we will give 
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That depends. It can be made as dry as bone-dust, and often is. If it has not grown, it must have been be- outfit tour we ate Tata ¥ net . e after triat, 

genni ap ag" Be ay 4 an a sdigy: Rochester, N.Y 
Or it can be invested with life, when it's taught in the manner shown cause we did not work faithfully to bring in - 
in ‘* Hand-work in the Sunday-school,’’ by Milton S. Littlefield. And —_ ” erhaps we have not done any reg- ranean ones bo 
this book is full of other helpful suggestions, —note-book work, scrap- — eevee to bringing in Se If 
book making, modeling, sand-tray work. It's part of the great for- rev Revue es begin ~ a Rene Lange eae 
ward movement in Sunday-school teaching. The book costs $1.00, cette oe galt me Me ee shen Kin iS Cinclnatl Bel 
mailed to your address. community should be invited to take charge Beli Foundry mL _ 


of a personal workers’ training class and mention this paper 
teach:.the members’ how to win: others to 
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A Rummage Sale 
Pauline Frances Camp 
E’RE going to have a ruminage sale, at our house 


t ; 2 
And all the things we do not want, we’ll sell to 
those who pay. 
We’ve made a great collection of the things we want to go, 
And we’re prepared to sell them all, at figures very low. 


There’s Tommy’s howl, when he is mad ; could be used as 
a gong. 

It can be heard a long way off; we’ll sell it for a song. 

And there’s a little whine, that’s rather tiresome to us ; 

Just name a ¢ own price for it, and we wiil not make a 
uss, 


There’s a littie teasing spirit, that we'll sell you very cheap, 

And a naughty little nightmare, that disturbs us in our 
sleep. 

There are fretful words and grumbles, and one cross little 


: pout, : 
That we have all decided we can do quite well without. 


Then there are Teddy’s measles, and Betty's) whooping 


cough ; 

I really think they’d give them to whoever’d take-them off. 

And there are scores of frowns and scowls ; a few of nurse’s 
**don’ts,’”’ 5 

Some tears that we’d exchange for smiles, and all of Billy’s 
** won’ts,’’ 


‘The money that we make by sales, I think we’ll all agree 

To send to little heathen, far away across the sea. 

How glad they'll be, to see the nickels, dimes and pennies 
too ! 

Now don’t forget; the nursery, this afternoon, at two. 


SPRINGFIELD, Missouri. 
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Colored Fanny’s Word 
By Nannie Lee Frayser 


Editor's Note.—This conversation is a veritables ; $s: 
ried on by a faithful old ex-siave when she “‘ dropped a 
to express her sympathy to Miss Frayser’s mother, who was 
temporarily a shut-in as the result of a severe accident. 
‘“‘As I sit and listen to them often with their melodious 
crooning voices,’’ writes Miss Frayser, ‘‘ telling the tales o 
their simple lives, I get great comfort and new inspiration. I 
think there is a tremendous philosophy underlying this sim- 
ple little conversation, to.say nothing of the igion init. It 
was somewhat of a monologue, for we never interrupt them 
when they once get started, except to ask a question or two 
to add fuel to the flame."’ 


4s ELL, I jes’ drap in dis mornin’ ter see how 
ou’se ben a gettin’ along sence you’se 
hea hurted. Tell you now, honey chile, 
somebody's done ’sponsible fer you bein’ laid up dis 
wdy all dis long time, and I jes’ pintedly believe it’s 
cause dey didn’t do right dat dist'ing happened. Ef 
people does der wy | in dis world ‘taint nobody gwine 
ter suffer by it, and I sez ter myself long go, ‘ Fanny, 
you ‘stablish your word wid folks, white an’ black, 
an’ don’t you nevah go back on it so long ez you lib,’ 
an’ dat’s what I done, honey, I done ’stablish my 
word and my work, an’ ef I 7s jes’ a pore colored 
woman washin’ fer my little piece ob bread an’ meat 
and lame in my right knee, so I hunch when I step, 
dey ain’t nobody in dis world kin say of me to-day, 
‘Fanny ain't kep’ her word.’ ; 

‘*T ain’t got no money in dat bank down dar, but 
my word’s good ez my bond ef I does say it myself. 
Ef I tells white folks I gwine be dar ter do dey 
washin’ uf a Monday, I’se dar. -Ef I tells my rent 
man I gwine pay him Wednesday, dar’s de money 
waitin’ when he come. Ef I sez I'll visit fer de 
preacher, and take a little sumpin ter de sick folks in 
de alley, I goes an’ I takes them de bes’ I kin rake 
an’ scrape, an’ dar ain’t none ob dem gwine say, 
‘ Fanny can’t be trusted.’ An’ I jes’ says ter myself 
ter day, ‘Dar’s Miss Teeny done been hurted a 
month an’ I ain’t ben in yet ter enquire how she’s a 
feelin’, an’ I jes’ drap all hold’s an’ come in. - I ain't 
forgot how you an’ your chillun speaks to me, no 
matter whar dey sees me, like I’se white as de wool 
on de sheep's back. I ain't nevah’gwine neglec’ a 
comin’ ter see you an’ yourn ef you gets laid bya 
spell, no, indeed, dat I ain't. But dat ain't zactly to 
der pint, honey. I started out ter tell you how m 
words got 'stablished in de beginnin’. “Twant muc 
dat did it, but I ain’t nevah forgot de circumstance, 
an’ L ain’t gwine to, long as de’s bref in old Fanny's 
mouf. 

** When I was jes’ a gal, cosedat was de time when 
I belong to my ole marster and mistis, and dey wz 
‘ristocrats, dey wuz, ob de fust water. We libup dar 
in dat Blue Grass, on de farm, an’ we had a mighty 
nice house, an’ a big place, too. Now ‘twas my duty 
to tend dem fowls for the marster, an’ he mighty per- 


HOME READING. 


can’ I listen, but 


an’ set upon de 
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tickler, tuo, how dey fed and keered fer; an‘ rig 
here, honey, ‘let me sg gh myo dem: 
Dey’s powerful curus . dey is. I done said to 
myself many a time sence den; * Fowls is Bot peoble 
sense ef de people only knowed it." Now I tole you 
ts, 


? 


we had a mighty nice house, aii’ we Wtiz “ristocra 
but we wuzn't ez fich as de folks dat lib cross de 
road. -Dey~had what you call a regelat mansion, 
wid steps ter go up an’a portico in front, an“dem 
birds,—dey jes’ nac erly say to der selves: * Dat's 
whar pea-fowls belongs,’ an’ ef dey didn’t strike out 
an’ strut.ober ter dat mansion, and dar dey stayed, 
an’ I couldn't aevahk git’em back, no matter how I 
tried. Dey spread der feathers an’ set in de sun on 
de steps, and holler ter me ez ef ter say, ‘Don’t we 
fit here all right?’ . An’ trufe ter tell, dey did fit dar, 


‘an’ I knowed it, too, so I. jes’ lef em be after while, 


an’ dar dey lived an’ died. 

‘** Well, marster he mighty special "bout his Thanks- 
giving turkey. It got ter be a last season ler 
ebery time, and you don’t see no turkey /en on 
marster’s table on no feast dav, but jes’ fer common 
‘casions. Now I jes’ feed an’ feed dat fowl, and while 
dey wuz plenty .more jes’ his color, I could tell Aim 
no matter ef dey’s a thousan’, I knowed it wuz my 
bizness ter fecernize him, and I pintedly did it. 
Ebery night; -yhen I shooed’em in an’ courted, I 
made certain 4e wuz dar, ‘cause he wuz fattening fer 
marster's Thanksgiving. 

‘» Well, sir, one evenin’ when de fowls come up, dat 
gobbier poner gone glimmerin’, a I search, 
an’ I Jook, an’ I. peer, an’ I push underbrush apart, 
ain’t see no turkey. I count all de 
oders an’ I see he s##// gone. My stars! I jes’ doun’ 
to tell marster; 'twant nothin’ else todo. So I goes 
in an’ draps a curtsy an, I sez: 

‘** Marster, dat fowl I been fattenin’ for you, de one 
on which you’se set your Thanksgivin' heart, dat fowl 
done, gone, an’ I can’t fin’ him.’ So marster come 
out an’ look, an’ he see such a lot ob dem birds setting 
aroun’ de barn yard dat he say: 

‘**Oh no, Fanny, I don’t guess dat bird gone any- 
wheres. Dey’se all jes’ alike, and it’s jes’ one ob de 
number, not dat special one I don’t réckon.’ 

‘But I &nowed bettah. I knowed dat fowl gone. 
Well, day by day an’ night by night, I watch fer dat 
fowl, an’ don’t you: believe it, after ‘Aree weeks done 
gotie by, dat turkey brought hisself back in de evenin’ 

— fence, Jes" like he ain’t neyah 
ben, gone! My! how my troubles roll off my bres’, 
I done ruvz to marster an’ I sez, 

‘“‘* Ef you come here, marster, here’s de gobbler 
settin’ on de fence, same ez ever.’ And marster say: 

*** Pshaw! . Fanny, sholely you’se mistook,’ but he 
come on eny way,-an’ dar set dat grinning gobbler 
fat as butter, jes’ waitin’ fer de feast day. 

‘* Den marster, he turn roun’ to de darkeys an’ de 
white chillun dat had come a runnin, too, an’ he sez 
jus’ as reverent an’ solemn like ez a church bell: 
‘Listen ter: me, all of youse. From dis day forth, 
whatever Fanny tells you, you bide by it, cause she 
done prove her faith by her works, Ef she .hadn’t 
kep’ faithful watch. over my intrusts, she wouldn’t a 
knowed dis fowl. from every other one, an’ she 
wouldn’t a KEERED, what's more, ef it nevah Aad 
come home, but’she’s done her duty, and you kin all 
trus’ her word!’ 

‘* My! honey, but dem words sink down! Dat was 
MaRSTER a-Sayin’ dat! an’ I sez to myself dat day, 
‘Fanny, don’t you zevah betray dat trus’, no matter 
whut comes. You be true to de fowls, and true to 

er work an true to marster!’ Dat been long ago, 
iss Teeny, and marster an’ mistis done eat der las’ 
Thanksgiving bird and dey settin’ at de big Marster’s 
table to-day. I done learned to be faithful to my ole 


marster in slave times and sence den I done learned 


ter be faithful ter my free Marster up in de skies. I 
done ’stablish.my word ere, honey, and dey do say 
in de book de heavenly Marster have a welcome made 
special for slaves and de like ef dey keep faithful; 
fer der preacher done read me in de Book whar I 
can’t read, ‘ Well done, — ‘an’ faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy o 

means ter enter, honey, an’ I'll keep my word ’stab- 
lished till des. gro day. 

‘* Well, good-day to yer, mistis’. I hope yer soon 
be on yer feet peart as ever, and ef yer needs any- 
thing I kin do, jes’ call on old Fanny an’ she'll be 
proud ter serve-you., 'Good-by, an’ de Lord bless yer.” 

LovisviILLs, Ky. 
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Prayer 


By Joseph A. Torrey 
QD’S law unchanging doth abide ; 
What need to pray? 
Prayer giveth ‘strength to bear, and light to guide, 
Will. to-obey. 
MANCHESTER, Mass. 
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By Mary Mason Poynter 


"Is with ee € as you mete !’* 
Who loves is k giad lips repeat; ._ 
The kindly word ‘aulipie, rae 

» Returning by the earliest Rs 

The hand is in turn ; 

Who teaches, from the will learn ; 

Who gives, will gracious alms receive ; 

Who spreads his joy forgets to grieve ; 

Whose little le lights the way 

For others when some w bars,° . 

Will guided be himself by ray 

Of glory passing sun or stars ! 

CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 
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just Play 

- By Sally Campbell 

LICE had a teddy bear and a go-cart«and a doll 

—oh, many dolls !—and a long slist-of other 

_. playthings. ‘ 

Poor, pale-faced little Kitty:looked down longingly 
upon her from the: weranda. . 

‘*I wish she would ceme*up and play-with me!” 
sighed Kitty. 

‘* Perhaps.she would if you asked her,"’said Kitty's 
mother encouragingly. ' ; ; 

So Kitty leaned over the railing and called down 
in a very coaxing voice: 

*¢ Please come up here and play witli me.” 

. Alice looked up. : 

*“Won't you?” said Kitty. ‘‘lamlonesome. And 
I’m sick.” 

A frown puckered Alice’s forehead -and'a cloud 
came over her face. She ‘shook her head. -: 

“There'd be so. much to move, ..And Ilike ‘this 
place. I'd rather play by myself.” --~ 

‘«She’s mean !'' said Kitty to her mother. 

And Bobby Hatfield,-who had stood onthe steps 
of the lower porch and heard, ‘said to himself, 

‘‘She’s mean! She ought-to be ashamed to be- 
have like that to such a poor weak little gjrk’= «> ©. 

. Bobby was going to the beach. He had his ‘pail 
and his .spade.. And besides. them, he-had a hope. 
He hoped that. the same nice man that -had helped 
him build 4 tower yesterday would help-him baild a 
bigger tower to-day. 

bby put his foot down on the next step and there 
he stopped. : 

**Pooh! What could I do?” he.asked himself. 
‘* What good would a spade and a pail be for play- 
things on an upper veranda?” 

Then, any way, Bobby knew that it would ‘spoil 
the hope entirely. Of course a boy would rather play 
with a big, brown man, than a.pale, thin girl who was 
two whole months younger than he was. 

‘* Alice ought to go,” scowled Bobby. ‘‘She could 
just as well as not.” . 

Suddenly he started down the stepsonarun. He 
went to the beach and gathered shells. When his 
pail was full a voice behind him said, 

‘“‘How is it, partner? - Are we building “more 
towers ae die ‘ 

Very slowly Bobby turned around. His face was 
very sober. 

**No, sir. Thank you. I guess I can’t,” le said. 
‘**T’ve got to play with a girl that’s sick.” 

Bobby ran back faster than ever. He was afraid 
to stop. He wished that he had told the brown man 
that he was sorry; it was not very polite not to tell 
him that he was sorry. But he was afraid to go back. 

‘**I can’t help Alice’s meanness, But I can help 
wer he panted, ‘‘But maybe I couldn't if I went 

ac nee 

‘*Here I am_!” he announced when he had reached 
the upper porch. 

Kitty brightened rather pete 

**T’ve come to play with you,” said Bobby. 

Then she brightened very certainly indeed. 

They had an astonishingly nice time. Kitty was 
fine, for a girl, at planning games, Really, Bobby 
thought that if she had been a boy she would have 
been fine at it. 

When it was lunch time two men stood in the hall 
window and sawthem. One of the two was Kitty’s 
father. The other was a big brown man. 

“It takes very small things to make children 
happy,” said Kitty’s father. 

‘*Sometimes,” said the big, brown man; but he 
said it, without speaking, to himself. ‘‘ Sometimes 
it takes unselfishness, and that is about the largest 
thing there is.” - 

The big brown man was going boating that after- 
noon and he wanted company. 

Princeton, N, J. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 8 (2Sam. 18) 





Do You Know 


that the Bible in common use up to | 
‘Igo! was revised in 1611,°three-hun- 
dred years ago, and contains many 
words not now in common use, and 
heref ‘eundetcad Tha’ | 










Eélied by the American Revision Committee 
was reviséd in 1901, and is there- 
fore the latest and best version of 
the Scriptures, because it has the 
benefit of ancient manuscripts. dis- 


the revisions by England, Germany, 
France, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, 
Interesting booklet sent free 
Our free book tells the story of this great trans- 
lation, and what the leading editors and teachers 
and preachers in all denominations think of it. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible publishers for over 5@ vears 












covered since 1611, and had for reference | 
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Build Up 4 $5,000 Business 


Re a years by starting a Collection 
wey. We teach you all the se- 

= rs) seg business and how to start 
at home. Your spare time will begin 
earning handsome income at once. 
“«M rst hours, spare 
time;’’ wiites R. Beard, Seattle. 
Big, new field, no capital 
needed. We send , 
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mn me and mone ekios plan. 
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Bible Study Book Free 





A complete S$ Sypoeis of of Bible Study of great. value to 
all students of Send postal-card request to 
ofield Bible Corvaipee idence Schoo! 
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940, 150 Nassau Street, New York. : . 
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Class and Fraternity Pins 
Mepats, Rincs anp WALL. SHIELDS 


of the better sort at reasonable prices. 
Send for book of handsome designs. 


E. HARDING McINTIRE 
929 Chestnut Street, - - Philadelphia 


HOW ? 


It’s the question on the lips 
of every aggressive leader in 
men’s Bible class work. 

And it’s the question which 
The ‘‘ How.’’ Book, by Mar- 
shall A. Hudson, answers in 
every page. 

Mr. Hudson is the founder 
and leader of the great Baraca 
Bible Class movement of 300, - 
ooo members. 

Of course, he knows the an- 
swer to your question, How? 
And he gives it in The ‘‘ How’’ 
Book. 50 cents, cloth bound. 
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A New Slosson Book.—A new ‘book 
by Annie Trumbull .Slosson .is always an, 
event to lovers of the, popu true, tender, 
and exquisite. tisfied Soul” conr. 
tains two short stories, the former of dees 


pathos, truth, and, fancy were . me 
deftly mingled. -, more, shrewdly errs | 
than here, in, the rom soy a one of one 
Maria Bliven, who went 
life, ever dissatished and aE? cod Be yas: 
in. paradise she—but that would be ‘*tell- 
ing.’’ Mrs, Slosson certainly here strikes a 
new vein, and.. works we with an. artist’s 
skill. The second pa “A rhetic 
| Romancer,’’ is scarcely oo novel, an is no 
_whit less entertaining and suggestive.. The 
strange eddies where the strong current of 
New England life deposits its curiosities have 
no explorer or; interpreter more aeute or 
sympathetic than Mrs, Slosson; one never 
knows and always wonders, what wholesome 
and winning oddity the author of ‘Fishin’ 
Jimmy” will turn up next. (A Dissatisfied 
Soul. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. , Bonnell, 
Silver & Co. 75 cents, net; postage, 5 cents.) 


Notable Mission Volumes.—The re- 
cént appearance of three new books from 
various quarters, each a considerable vol- 
ume, discussing from different points of view 
weighty and pressing world-problems scarcely 
noted thirty years ago, registers a novel con- 
dition of moment. 
New Horoscope of Missions, by Dr. James 
S. Dennis, the celebrated author of Christiati 
Missions and Social Progress, contains the 
John H. Converse lectures on missions ~de- 
livered at McCormick Theological Seminary 
last ‘November :' ‘* A: New World-Conscious- 
ness,’’ ‘* Strategic Aspects of the Missionary 
Outlook,’’ **A New Cloud of Witnesses,”’ 
and ‘‘ Fresh Annals of the Kingdom,’’ to- 
gether with an Appendix, ‘* The Message of 
Christianity to Other Religions.’? The 
vigor and timeliness of thesé a¥ticles'give the 
¢a4 book place as a landmark of'anewera. (7/e 
New: Horoscope of ‘Missions. By- James Ss. 
Dennis, D.D: “Revell, $1, net.}*’ 


‘Next~comes an 800-page volume con- 
taining the China Centenary Missionaty Con- 
| ference Records, a solid memorial ‘of ‘the 

eat gathering at Shanghai in May, 1907. 
Brgent and novel problems of educational 
4+method, evangelism, woman’s* work, apolo- 
getics, literary progress, political obligations, 
church union, etc., loom large in these pages, 
and thus reflect largely the new status of 
missionary work in the Orient, and also the 
imposing array of missionary forces and 
achievements. The illustrations are a rev- 
elation. Perhaps the most impressive of these 
is*the picture that exhibits an out-of-door 
group of twenty-four missionaries present at 
the conference who have been forty years and 
more in China. Few will gaze at these forms 
and faces without emotion, or without a new 
sense of the force with which by these hands 
Christianity has been battering down the doors 
of superstition in the East. ‘(Centenary Mis- 
sionary Conference Records. American Tract 
Society. $2, net; postage, 20 cents.) 

The World-Call to Men of To-Day affords, 
in 323 closely printed octavo pages, a vi- 
vacious record of the personnel, the ad- 
dresses, and the proceedings of the Presby- 
terian Men’s Missionary Convention, with its 
enrolment of 1,681 members present, held in 
Philadelphia last February. The volume is 
edited by David McConaughy, Secretary of 
the Forward Movement of that denomination. 
Of the fifty-three illuminating and able ad- 
dresses here reproduced, thirty are from the 
lips of laymen of note—John R. Matt, Editors 
J. A. Macdonald (The Globe, Toronto), 
Silas McBee (The Churchman, New York), 
D. L. Pierson (The Missionary Review of 
’ World) ; Ex-Governor James A. Beaver, 

os Woodward, W. C. Stoever, Robert E. 
Soe John B. Sleman,.Jr., and others, rep- 
_resenting aggressive forces in various Cbris- 
tian bodies, and in different sections of the 
country. The addresses by distinguished 
clergymen are likewise of high order. The 
discussions cover a wide range, they grapple 
with praetical problems, and they both in- 
struct and inspire. The mere holding of such 
a meeting is a fact of lofty and novel, signifi- 
cance, and this is admirably reflected in these 
pages. (7he World-Call to Men of To-Day. 
By David McConaughy. Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. $1.) 
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us concerning the 


OTOPHONE 


a small, compact aid to 
hearing that is held against 
the ear; and #of inserted. 
Reproduces natural _voice 
tones in a very effective 
manner, and there is no 
“ buzzing.” Gus: (Rophene 
circular explains our 
trial offer. 
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-Pictures 


TO BEAUTIFUL COLORED TISSOT PIC- 

URES and complete list of 240 subjects (120 
Old Recananeen and: 120. New Testament) will be sent 
for five cents in stamps. ‘The Sunday School ‘limes 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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oe) Mor 1ON Picture Machines, Film Views, Magic Lan- 
terns, Slides, and similar Wonders For Sale. Cata- 
logue Free. We also Buy Magic Machines, Films, 
Slides, etc. Harbach & Co., QootHiibert St., Phila., Pa. 
. Agents Wanted 
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eat and sléep, to faugh and 
grow fat. 
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Send this advertisement, together with name of 
paper in which it appears, your address and four 
cents to cover postage, and we will sead you a 
“Complete Handy Atlas of the World” __:: 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 


Ave., New York City. No advance money ‘required. 


Sankey’s Story , 


‘“ M*} sth? AND THE STORY OF THE GOS- 
HYMNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’s 

Ps interesting book of autobiographical 
reminiscences. 410 pages. 24 ha, Beauti- 
fully bound. Price, §1. paid. ‘The Sunday 
hool ‘limes Co., 1031 Welnut St St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Jude’s 


By Ian Maclaren 
With an Introduction by Ralph Connor 

















A book of short stories such as 
only Ian Maclaren could write. 
Here we find the same humor 
and kindly satire that made 
“ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush ”’ 
unforgettable. 


Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Send order to your bookseller, or 
direct to publishers. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 
103: Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SCRIBNER’S | 


MAGAZINE 1909 


The serial story of the year will be « novel by Thomas Nelson 
Marvel, Assistant,’’ the story of an average young fellow’s struggle of 


Foe, Jobe 
A NOTABLE SERIES BY MRS. WHARTON 
A series of stories, ‘Tales of Men.’’ Their originality lies in the fact that not a 
woman appears in any of them, though of course indirect evidence of the eternal: 
feminine is not wanting. One of the most interesting prospects in the literature | 
of the year. 


LETTERS OF GENERAL SHERMAN 
TO HIS WIFE AND FAMILY 


A most important addition to the biography ‘of the great war-leaders. They 
supplement formal history in most valuable and interesting ways. 


ENGLAND FROM THE AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW 
Three papers on England, which will excite much discussion, by an anonymous 
author, They deal with English characteristics, the traits that have made the 
race the virtual rulers of a fifth of the world ; social aspects of England ; and 
with the importance the English attach to “Sport.” Frank and outspoken, they 
show great keenness of observation. 


PAPERS ON PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
QUESTIONS OF VITAL INTEREST 


By Professor Laughlin, of the University of Chicago. . ‘‘Government vs. Bank 
Issues,’’ ** Valuation of Railways,’’ ‘* Social Settlements,’’ ‘* Socialism,’’ ‘* Abo- 
lition of Poverty."’ 


OURNEY ABOUT EUROPE 


H F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
‘*The Parthenon by Way of Pappendrecht.”’ Delightful impressions of travel, 
through Holland, France, England, Italy and Greece. ~Illustrated from Mr, 
Smith’s own sketches and paintings. 


A MIDNIGHT CABINET CONFERENCE 
Which made an eventful decision at one of the crucial periods of the Civil War 
is described in extracts from an unpublished diary of Secretary Salmon P. Cliase ; 
and additional light will be thrown on his relations with Lincoln by- other pas- 
sages from the same source and-from unpublished letters. 


THE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND 
A notable articlé on the great eone schools of England—Eton, Harrow, Rugby 
and Winchester—by Everett Tomlinson. The comparisons of English and 
American conditions are especially interesting. 


AFRICAN HUNTING ARTICLES, | 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT’ sor 


The exclusive magazine and book rights in whatever Mr. Roosevelt may write 
about his forthcoming African Huntin fave’ been'secured by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. .Not only lovérs of outdoor life, but all ‘who ‘appreciate. the 
literatuife of Sdventare will be® sede ogy ee interested in these articles, They will’ 
appear in Scribner’s M womopd peg? one or two articles in-the-leter issues; 
of 1909. A fuller announcement of the project is reserved. 


“ARTISTIC FEATURES OF THE YEAR 


Every number will contain the work ‘of notable illustrators and painters. 


Send for Complete Ulustrated Prospectus 
$3.00 a Year. 25 cents a number 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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ested in using Uniform and Graded Lessons 
in his school or class to send for FREE samples 
and information concerning the 


BIBLE STUDY UNION (Blakeslee) LESSONS 


Seventeen years .continuous use has proved 
their worth in thousands of schools, 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. — | 
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Published anywhere will be furnished en onder | 
at the publisher’ s price. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
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the topics covering the 
following phases of missionary activities ; 
Literary work, as exemplified through the 
life: of the first great English missionary, 
| William Carey; evangelistic and - medical 
work was grouped around the two great type 
characters of America, Adoniram Judson and 
Dr. John Scudder, and educational - work 
was portrayed through the powerful life of 
the first Scotch par ey. tng Alexander Duff. 

The course, being graded to the junior, 
intermediate, and senior departments of the 
school, was heartily welcomed by the officers 
} amd; teachers: as. a most timely help for im- 
planting the missionary spirit in the Sunday- 
school on an pevaanen foundation, The 
following mission study methods were used 
and found valuable in sustaining interest and 


‘+}enthusiasm in the work : 


1. Each scholar was given a text-book, and 
‘home: preparation of the lessons was re- 
quired. This home study was secured by 
-constant, carefully planned effort on the part 
of the teachersin assigning definite work to 
the scholars: through looking up interesting 
points, and the like, and being sure to ask 


‘pforthe work assigned on the following Sun- 


day. The co-operation of the parents was 
énlisted also when necessary. 

2. The lessons were treated as supple- 
mental work, and taught by the teacher for 
the first ten minutes of the lesson study 


‘| period. They were co-ordinated. with the) 
regular International Sunday-school lesson ; « 
| for:ithe. day, the last. twenty minutes of the: 


study period being given to the Intesnationss 
lesson. 


' 30° The superintendent kept: the “school 
keyed upto the highest efficiency by definite 
and. wisely directed efforts. Every school } 


ter, both as to its opening and closing serv- 
ice. The hymns, Scripture readings, prayers, 
reviews, etc., were selected in reference to 
their influence on the pupil’s life and char- 
acter. A five-minute quiz was introduced 
inte each opening service and made an edu- 
cational test of the scholar’s preparation and 
the teacher’s work on the previous lesson. 
This. served to review the work accomplished, 
and helped to promote diligence and give in- 
tent, definiteness, and purpose to the study, 
and also to show the character of the work 
that was expected of the school. This quiz 
was. featured. and made -attractive with the 
aid of a series of large missionary pictures, 
recently. published by the Young People’s 
Missionary. Movement, being- photographic 
enlargements from most excellent snapshots 
of mission scenes in the home.and foreign 
field. - Maps, charts, and live missionary 
items were also used with telling effect. 

4- In the closing éxercises, a crisp five- 
minute review from the desk tied up the 
essential facts of each missionary lesson, 
which were in all cases correlated with the 
central truth of the International Sunday- 
school lesson. This review was carefully 
planned: to~increase the teaching power of 
both lessons: . Precise information of the 
work df our own Foreign Board, together 
with the-fact of our having two members of 
the Sunday-school as foreign missionaries at 
present in India, helped to strengthen and 
make forceful the plea of that needy field. 
In reviewing the lessons on the immigration 
problem our convictions were made strong 
as to-our duty to Americanize and Christian- 
ize the great hordes from Southern Europe, 
who are pouring in upon us, by giving these 
lessons a-local application. This gave op- 
| portunity to present to the sehool the work 

‘our local charitable and missionary enter- 
prises, and to present the claims of these 

organizations upon the school’s benevolences: 
t 5.’ To aid the pupils in expressing the aid 
' received by oral teaching, their self-activities 
| were employed through manual ' methods. 
Each class in the intermediate and senior 





ARLEM Avenue a on ding for 
school of ia 


session was distinctly missionary in chara¢-’} 
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ful plans for the Sunday-school study 
announced in the Times of May 16, 
1908. The work of the Harlem Avenue 








departments was required to pre note-. 
eavks, and the entire sabeelivadey ‘al was 
given ~back in note-book. form, the several 
‘chapters..in each book being written by dif- 
ferent members of the class. The following 
extract from a circular letter by the superin- 
tendent, addressed to the teachers in the 
intermediate and senior departments, is of 
‘interest as. showing the character of work re- 
quired of the pupi pils i in these note-books : 

‘+ From. the intermediate and senior de- 
partments. of the school. we have assigned 
class note-books on the course of missionary 
instruction which we have just finished, and 
the following assignments and instructions 
are issued that there may be some uniformity 
in the work ; 

**Mr: Haylick’s class, Life of William 
Carey.; Mrs, Brown’s class, Life of Judson ; 
Mr. Rosenau’s class, _ of Scudder; Miss 
Horman’s class; of Alexander -Duff ; 


Mrs. “Land-and~ 

of India’; iss “Ireland's class, * Immi- 
grants: Where They Come from and Why 
They Come’ ; Miss Garmogg's class, ‘ For- 


eigners in Our Cities’; Miss Pryor’s class, 
‘ Foreigners Mining, Lumbering, and Farm. 
ing ’;'.Mi. Moore’s class, ‘ Immigration a 
Menace’and .a:;Mission’ ; Mr, Platt’s class, 
‘ History and Religions of, India.’ ; 

‘Inside paper and cover. paper uniform 
in size,: together » with suitable pictures and 
maps, will be furnished by the. and 
issued tonthe téachers. for the classes, The 
maps will be colored to ‘show the political 
: divisions: of India, and enforce the elevations, 
‘and to these scholars who may desire, ar- 
rangements will’ be:made in the no Brews class- 
room to color the illustrations with, water 
colors; 

**'Fhe note-books on Foreign Missions 
will show all the mission stations of our own 








A Food Lesson 
That the Teacher Won't Forget 


Teaching school is sometimes very 
arduous work. If the teacher is not ro- 
bust and in good health, she can’t do her 
best for her scholars or for her own 
satisfaction. 

When it becomes a question of proper 
food for brain work, as in schoob-teach- 
ing, many. teachers have found Grape- 
Nuts ideal. 

‘* Thave been for many years a teacher, 
and several months ago found myself in 
such a condition that I feared I should 
have to give up work,” writes a N. Y. 
teacher. 

‘*So nervous was I that dizziness and 
spells of faintness were frequent and my 
head and stomach gave me much trouble. 

‘* Several physicians who treated me 
gave me only temporary relief and the 
old ails returned. 

**About three months ago I dropped 
all medicine and began eatin ie 
Nuts morning and night. ow 
head is clear, pain in stomach mulinely 
gone, and I have gained in flesh. I am 
not only continuing in school but have 
engaged to teach another year. 

“*T owe my restored health, a brighter 
outlook on life, and relief from doctor 
bills, to Grape-Nuts.” ‘* There’s a Rea- 
son.” 


Name given -by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek;-Mich. .. Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever the above letter? Anew 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, ind full of human 
interest. 
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IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 





Christian Sunday-school of Baltimore, 
Maryland, to which the first prize of 
‘twenty-five dollars in gold was 
awarded, is described herewith, to- 
gether with articles setting forth the 
effective work of other schools.. In 
forthcoming issues the Times will 
publish still more material from 
‘various schools that are solving this 
strategic problem. 








‘board, together with names and: pictures of 
our missionaries. s 
** All books will have an appropriate title, 
‘*such as ‘On the Trail of the Emigrant,’ 
‘Heroes of the Cross,’ ‘Mighty Men of 
Missions,’ -etc. Besides this title they will 
contain ‘# preface giving the names of all 
scholars contributing to the work, and fol- 
lowing the preface a selection’ of-one or more 
verses from some missionary hymn that will 
fittingly express the thought of the contents 
of the note-book, like ‘ Faith of Our Fathers,’ 
* America,’ ‘From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains,’ second verse; ‘ Watchman, Tell Us 
of the Night.’ ”’ 
This course was distinctly helpful to the 
whole school in quickening the interest, 
‘sympathies, and enthusiasm of the pupils, 
_and training them in intelligent missionary 
support and service. —Preston Fiddis, Balt- 
‘ more, Md. 


5 
A Missionary Campaign 


HE. campaign of interest in missions 
‘was begun in our Sunday -'school 

( First Presbyterian, . Williamsburg, 
Iowa) by the pastor giving a. statement from 
School Times ; but the cam- 


base nia ‘ended by the’ ration of the 
bcs tite lindit ‘set by the Times, @ can report 
on] only what “we ‘have tried to do and what is 


‘now being done, '°:>.: « 
Our period of awakening in missionary ia- 
terest was begun as a campaiga of education, 
for our commuuity is dead set against mis- 
Our teachers were. brought together 
\ before the mid-week prayer services for 
special instruction in the Bible and missions. 











Not a Miracle 
Just Plain Cause and Effect 


There are some quite remarkable things 
happening every day, which seem almost 
miraculots. 

Some persons would not believe that 
a.man could suffer from coffee drinking 
so severely as to cause spells of uncon- 
sciousness. And to find complete relief 
in changing from coffee to 
well worth recording. 

‘‘T used to be a great coffee drinker, 
so much so that it was killing. me b 
inches. My heart became so weak 
would fall and lie unconscious for an 
hour at atime. The spells caught me 
sometimes two or three times a day. 

‘*My friends, and even the doctor, 
told me it was drinking coffee that caused 
the trouble, I would not believe it, and 
still drank coffee until I could not leave 
my room, 

‘« Then my doctor, who drinks Postum 
himself, persuaded me to stop coffee and 
try Postum. After much hesitation I 
concluded to tryit.. That was eight 
months ago. Since then I have had but 
few of those spells, none for more than 
four months. 

‘‘I feel better, sleep better and am 
better every way. I now drink nothing 
but Postum and touch no coffee, and as 
1 am seventy years of age all my friends 
think the improvement quite remark- 
able.” 

‘* There’s a Reason.” 

Name. give by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 
interest. 


ostum is. 





For a great part of this period we have 
had a large missiona wre | of the world 
hung before our school, and frequent refer- 
ence has been made to it; The pastor has 
also illustrated the lessons. by means of mis- 
sionary anecdotes, and‘‘the teachers have 
supplemented this work intheir classes. 

lhe Bible is made the basis of all informa- 
tion and inspiration. It would be a long 
story to tell you hdw we placed the American 
Revision in the hands of a large part of our 
school, with a surplus left over for the be- 
ginning of a missionary foundation and a 
stereopticon addition. 

Much is done through ‘‘eye-gate.’’ Our 
new stereopticon has been used right through 
the season with increasing interest. 

One of the best things we have done is to 
introduce The Sunday School Times among 
our teachers and the Sunday-school superin- 
ptendent. It is'a great joy to observe the in- 
fluence of the ‘Times not only on the Sunday- 
school, but also in other lines of work. 

So. mach for the campaign of education, 
Now for some of the results. 

1. By arrangement with our foreign board 
our Sunday-school has a share in the work 
at Seoul, Korea. 

2. Our church closed its. books for the 
year, and will report the largest gifts to for- 
eign missions which it has ever done. 

3. We have a missionary program for Eas- 
ter, with a definite offering as a part of the 
objective. In connection with this, the church 
observes a week of self-denial during Passion 
Week. 

4. Each class has a china pig to fatten, 
according to the idea given in a number of 
the Times some months ago. 

5. ‘* Talents ’’ have been - distributed 
among members of the Sunday-school, the 
gains to be used in missionary-service. 

6. We have a missionary committee in the 
Sunday-school, and through this committee 
the'interest already begun will be fostered. 

y: Our superintendent and teachers are 
pledged for the continuance of the, mission- 
ary campaign, and testify to the good already 
accomplished.—__ D, W. Monigomery, Wil- 
hamsburg, Iowa. 

% 
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A Missionary “ Yell” 


T THE Temple Baptist Church, Los 
Angeles, California (Robert J. Bur- 
dette, D.D., pastor), the closing session 

of a recent quarter was given up to a mis- 
gionary concert exercise, in charge of the 
missionary superintendent, The missionary 
superintendent has three minutes every Sun- 
day for a missionary application of the les- 
son; but it seemed wise to the head super- 
intendent, T. T. Woodruff, that a longer 
time should occasionaliy be devoted to im- 
pressing the missionary idea upon the schol- 
ars. In fact, the superintendent is thoroughly 
convinced that one of the main purposes of 
the Sunday-school, if not the main purpose, 
is to ‘* make missionaries.’’ 

The title of the exercise used was ‘ Five 
Heathen Idols, and Five Missionary Heroes,’’ 
The central feature of the concert was taken 
from a program -entitled ‘‘ Lights and Shad- 
ows,’? published by the American Baptist 
Missionary Union of Boston. 

The decorations were somewhat elaborate. 
A large Chinese flag, draped with two Amer- 
ican flags, formed the background. A 
British flag, with the word ‘ India ” pinned 
on it, was on one side wall. On the other 
side wall hung a large missionary map of 
Asia, draped with a Japanese flag and a 
Congo flag. High in the air, were strung the 
letters of the ** missionary yell,”? ‘“‘N. B. 
M. B. M.”’ 

Five young ladies, in costume appropriate 
to the country, came forward, representing 
the heathen lands, and told. of. the idols in 
their pagan homes.. There was a Kali from 
India, a Booddha from Burmah, a god of 
war and an ancestral tablet from China, a 
god-shelf from Japan, and a string of bones 
and fetiches from Africa. 

Incense sticks and candles were burning 
before each ; and_offerings of boiled rice and 
flowers and sweetmeats were placed in little 
saucers, . A Christian girl responded to each 


( Continued on next page, second colunn) 
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R any periodical to have made a good record for forty-nine years puts a heavy 
responsibility on its fiftieth year. ‘The situation that confronts The Sunday 
School Times on the eve of its fiftieth birthday reminds one of a remark that 

the late H. Clay Trumbull used to quote with relish : ‘‘The question is, young. 
man, not whether you are proud of your grandfather, but whether your grandfather 
would be proud of you."’ 

It is The Sunday School Times’ plain duty to make the year of its 








the best year in its history—so far. Nineteen-nine must be a year of which our 
fathers and grandfathers would be proud. As to whether it meets this obligation, 
you—the readers—are to be the judges. 

We have been getting together the building materials, for this Jubilee struc- 
ture, for a good while past. Now we are going to commence telling you about 
it, in the column of granite that is begun here this week. The column will be 
added to each week for a month or so. It will not begin to tell the whole story of 
‘the Golden Jubilee year, but it will raise up before you some of the granite blocks 
that will strengthen this year of years in the history of your paper. Watch it grow. 





WO stones are built in, this week. ‘The upper one you will find described on 
page 535. The foundation stone is not a pretentious-looking affair, but it 
promises to be-one ofthose simple little things, hitherto unthought of, that will 

do more for the teacher than any other form of lesson-help discovered in a generation. 

To realize its usefulness, just consider this: Did you ever come across a point 
in your lesson-study that you could not explain, and on which you could find no 
light in any of your lesson-helps? A query that you could not answer, nor find 
answered anywhere? Often the Times’ readers write for light on such a query, . 
and their questions are answered in the Times,—but then the answer is too late to 
be of any service in teaching that lesson. 

What if you could have every such question settled for you in advance, and 
treated satisfactorily in the issue of the Times containing the lesson in which the 
question occurs? A new lesson-feature entitled 


YOUR LESSON QUESTIONS ANSWERE 


will do this, It will be made up as follows: 

Several different Sunday-school workers will read over, months in advance; the 
Bible text of every week's Sunday-school lesson, As they read they will note every 
query that occurs to them. These queries will then be sent to the Editor, who 
will collate them, and see that the answers are provided somewhere in the Times’ 
lesson department on the respective lessons, - Week by week, the queries will be 
published in the Times, with a plain reference, after each, to the place in that 
issue where the answer will be found. ; 

Notice that no one person will be depended upon to anticipate these queries 
of the teacher, but several persons will work at it independently. And these -per- 
sons will not’ be Bible-study experts or professors, to whom the questions that puzzle 
most teachers are not difficulties at all, but lay-workers of a representative sort. 

For example, on the lesson for November 8, ‘‘ David Grieves for Absalom,’’ 
would you not like to see the following questions answered ? 


Who was the commander of David’s army? Were 
there _men.and women and. children, or only men, 
with David? 

Was it usual or unusual for a king to go with his 


“a ? 
as Absalom the heir to the throne? 
on where,was the battle fought ? 
n what = did the forest devour more people 
than the sword? 
How much money was ten pieces of silver? What 
kind ofa girdle was meant in verse 11? 


“Israel” in verses 16 and 17 evidently refers to 
Absalom’s army. Why is his army referred to as 
Israelites ; were not both armies Israelites? 

What is meant by “‘ the great pit in the forest’? 

Who was Zadok 

Why did Joab forbid Ahimaaz to bear the tidings 
to David on account of the death of the king’s son, 
and then command the Cushite to’ go? 

What was the business of the watchman and of the 
porter at the gates ? 

Is Absalom’s grave known to-day? 


It is this sort of quéstions which, with their answers, will make up the new 
department that commences in the first issue of 1909. 
guide-board, a time-saver, and a friend in need. 


It will be the teacher's 
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“Making an Oxford Bible’ 


Most Remarkable Product of the Greatest of Printing Houses 


**The Oxford Bibles are, as all the world knows, 
more popular and more widely circulated than any 
other edition of the sacred volume, and all the world 
knows also that their remarkable popularity depends upon 
the marvelous qualities of the paper on which they are 
printed. For the Bible is one of the longest books in the 
world; and, in order thats it may be presented to the stu- 
dent in a shape at once serviceable and compact, pores of 
very peculiar attributes is required. It must very 
thin, but at the same time it must be strong in texture 
and opaque. The famous Oxford India paper fulfiis 
these conditions in a greater degree than any other 
paper in the world; and during the last twenty years it 
has entirely revolutionized the Bible trade.’’ 


Fi le all book 
Oxon Univansity Pasa ee ae - TRE Aive., New York. 


‘Why Not Take That 





Palestine! 


Trip at Our Expense ? 


IS A RARE OPPORTUNITY. You 

can go under’ the expert guidance. of 

“Clark’s Tours,” on one of the largest 
and steadiest ships afloat, the White Star 
Arabic,” visiting Mediterranean ports and 
sacred sites in Palestine and Egypt, with the 
ship as your home during nearly all the seventy- 
one days’ tour. You can do all this without 
money cost to yourself by carrying out a plan 
that we shall be glad to explain to you in full. 





It isn’t an opportunity that comes often. 


The year 1909 is the Golden Jubilee Year 
of The Sunday School Times (the paper will 
be fifty years young on January |, 1909), and 
this is one of the golden opportunities of an 
exceptional year. 


Will you let us send you an itinerary, 
showing the details of the tour, with a full 
explanation of our plan for paying your ex- 
penses? It isn't a mere theory. A similar 
path led ten eager and highly-satished pilgrims 
to the World’s Fifth Sunday-school Convention 
in Rome last year. Ask to-day on a postal 
card about our “ Jubilee Palestine Plan.” 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





( Continued from preceding page) 


the idol and the true God. 

Between each group of two speakers the 
missionary superintendent told the school of 
a missionary hero going to each of the coun- 
tries named: Carey, Judson, Morrison, 
Neesima, and Mackay, were vividly brought 
to their attention, The entire exercise did 
-not consume. more than. twenty-five minutes, 
and was followed by a missionary application 
by the pastor. Just before the collection the 
**missionary yelb’’ was given with a will by 
the entire school, _It,is this : 

N. B. M. B. M. 

N. B. M. B. M. 

N. B. M. B. M. 
Nothing but missions big enough for me. 
—Louts Agassiz Gould, Los Angeles, Cal. 


GREAT deal of good is done by the 
sending of clothing, books, magazines, 
useful presents, and children’s toys, 

to the home missionaries of our land for 
Christmas, It is a delight to the chil 
dren to help in packing a box just at this 
season of the year, and have it shipped so as 
to reach the missionary just before Christmas. 
Send to your denominational mission board 
for the name of a missionary to whom to send 
your box. Relative to this plan, Stella T, 
Payson of St. Johns, New Brunswick, writes 
as follows : ; 

‘In the Times of November 16; ‘1907, 
you. published a little story I sent you 
about our missionary box to the Northwest. 
Since then, or rather during the next week 
after its appearance, I received a number of 
letters from friends and others in some of our 
churches asking how they could -proceed to 
do likewise ; and while I gave them all the 
information I could and told them how to 
get more, yet I had to tell them that they 
were much too late for Christmas boxes for 
1907, and it. occurred to me to suggest to 
you that if ‘you would speak of it in your 
paper, pointedly, imperatively, at the time 
when such boxes should be prepared, that 
numbers of missionaries in the far-out places 


| might be gladdened and helped _ by just such 


donations. We always get our box on its 
way by November 1, freight travels so slowly. 
Our missionaries get it between December 
15 and 20, and are able to make Christmas 
gifts in turn to their needy neighbors, I 
could give you so many instances where 
much needed help has come from the box for 
discouraged settlers. Each year we do things 
a little differently for our family ; last year 
it was an immense red stocking filled for the 
| whole family; this year a big stocking for 
| each member of the family. We find we do 
not get any less for our foreign mission work, 
| and the children are interested in this.’’ 


% 

| 

| A Nova Scotia Graded Plan 
> ee missionary instruction given to the 





members of our Sunday-school, during 
the past year, followed two distinct yet 


| aimed at definite results. 
| brevity, the work done may be presented 
| under two heads : 

| . Instruction during the school hour. 

| 2. Auxiliary instruction, 
| 


1. Instruction During the School Hour 


At the beginning of the school year, it was 
decided to introduce a graded missionary 
supplemental course. As our school was 
already using ‘‘the Nova Scotia Plan’’ of 
supplemental lessons, it was not difficult to 
incorporate with it a brief and simple course 
of missionary instruction. The work covered, 
in this way, is shown in the following outline : 


I, BEGINNERS 


1. Missionary command (Mark 16: 15). 
2. Missionary promise (Isa. 2: 18). 


II. PRIMARY 


1. Four things we can.do to help missionary 
work, —namely, pray, work, give, go. 

2. Three facts : (a) Population of the world ; 
(b) number who are not Christians ; (3) coun- 
tries in which heathen are chiefly found. 


Ill. JUNIOR 
Four facts: 1. The three branches’ of mis- 
sionary work. 
2. The classes of people to ‘whem mission- 
aries have to preach in our own land. 
3 Number of Indians in Canada. 
4. Number of foreigners.in Canada. 


( Continued on next page, second column) 








heathen girl, telling of the contrast between | _ 


The Missionary’s Christmas Box 


| perfectly harmonious lines of effort, and | 
For the sake of | 
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New Christmas Music 


“ 
im OF py ee 
Sacred Cantata tor sunday « 

THE STAR OF BLESSING, by E. 3. Lorens 
Humorous Cantata. 

TEDDY BEARS’ CHRISTMAS, by Ira B. Wilson 
Recitation and Exercise Book . 

CHRISTMAS TREASURY No.19, Price 15 cents 
Sunday-School Song Book new 1908 

UNITED PRAISE, by Lorens and Wilsen 
Choir, Organ and $.$. Music 

We eek reer pee need of choir, erganist, 





or b of 
THE LORENZ PUBLISHING CO, 


“arwresx” = © “Di¥row, ono 


Christmas 


it will be easy for you to decide on your Christmas 
service or entertainment if you have in hand 


FILLMORE’S NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 














It displays and describes a great variety of service, 
entertainment and play for Sunday-schools 
day-schouls, chorus or 1. societies. - Music: 


ms, cantatas, plays, songs, duets, trios, women’s 
quartets and men’s quartets. 
Send now for our catalogue. 
The King’s Birthday. New service by Powell G. 
ee 5 cents. 


metetnns Pi . New service by Palmer 
re . HA. more. 5 cents. 
Chris: rois “No. 5. New songs by six 


ular writers. cents. 
ita Claus’ warters. New cantata by 
Charles H, Gabriel, 30 cents. 
Why 
by Lizzie DeArmond. _10 cents. 
A Christmas Rainbow. New children’s play by 
Adaline H. Beery. 10 cents. 
Returnable copies of any of the above mailed on 
approval. You would better send for our catalogue 
first, and see all the new things we have. 


. FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 Etm Street 41-43 Bible House 
Cincinnati, O. New York 


[*~HRISTMAS 





\ SERVICES 


*“ Hasten to Bethlehem.”’ 


(Music and Word edition) 


“The Ever New Nativity ” 


(Music edition only) 


OUR NEW CANTATA 
“The Road to Christmas Land” 


Written especially for us by Ilda Scott Taylor 


in stamps, with your name and address, 
will bring complete sample packet con- 
TEN taining one each of the two services and 
our new cantata, besides our 120-page 


| CENTS Holiday catalogue of Xmas cards,dainty 


calendars, handsome booklets, novel 


candy boxes, etc. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


PRINCE OF NATIONS 
TIDINGS OF JOY 
THE ANGEL CHORUS 
Full orchestration for each. Price, $1.00. 
A package of samples—the above three and others 
—sent for ten cents. 
A NEW IDEA SERVICE 
Schools desiring a change from the ordinary Christ- 
mas services will find it in 
THE SHEPHERD’S STORY 
a service of story and song, by Florence Morse 
K:nGs.Ley, with musical illustrations by I. H. 
MerevitnH and Grant CoLFax TULLAR. 

A reader reads the story, and a choir renders the 
music. Only enough copies for reader and choir 
are required. Price, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 
Sent for examination on request. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 














57 Washington St., Chicago. 150 Fifth Ave., New York 











CHRISTMAS SERVICES 
‘ion FOF THE star} Samples of all four 
Ai BETHLEHEM | 12 coats im stamps 


New Cantata for Sunday-schools.—Santa Claus at 
Miss Prim’s (and 8 others). Brilliant music, snappy 


dialogue and action,—easy to learn. Price, 25 cents. 
Returnable copy free. 

NOW READY —Voice of Praise No. 2. The ex- 
perience of a qaarter century. The best of the greatest 
composers is here. $25 the hundred. Send for sample. 

Philadelphia, 1618-20 Arch St. 

HALL- MACK C New York, 156 Fifth Avenue 
b * Chicago, 149 Dearborn St. 

UROPE—BYSY MAN's Tour, ONLY $175. 

Other tours, ist, and short, at 

most moderate rates. 2 y atonce. The 

Temple Tours, 8 C. Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 











please 


Christmas was Late. New children’s play - 




















LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 8 (2 Sam. 18) 

















( Continued from preceding page) 
-  V, INTERMEDIATE 


where our church has missionaries working. 
2. The number of foreign missionaries sup- 


ported by our own church. 
3. ‘The names of our own missionaries work- 
ing in China. 


V. SENIOR 


The names of our own missionaries working 
‘in China, Africa, and Indiay « 

Of course, all this was only the framework, 
which the teacher was e to fillin, It 
will, too, be introductory to a definite study 
of particular fields later on. 


2. Auxiliary Instruction 


In addition to this supplemental work, 
there was organized last October, in connec- 
tion with our school, a Junior Missionary 
Guild, the membership of which is drawn 
almost exclusively from the primary, junior, 
and intermediate departments. As this or- 

nization meets on a week-day, more time 
fF devoted to missionary instruction than can 
be given during the Sunday-school hour, 
Here a short missionary catechism formed 
the basis of such instruction which, on ac- 
count of being unable to secure a suitable 
one elsewhere, we compiled ourselves,—a 























Should You Not Own Such a Book? 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
and Thin Pa- 
Largest of our — Regular 























Ping fur “‘Pistionssy Wetakion.” cnt Sonat copy of which is enclosed. 
Teccive a wastal set of Colored Mape, pocket either were the older members of the 

G. & 6. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. school forgotten in this missionary campaign, 
————— for a study-class, known as the ‘‘ Gleaners’ 
‘Reece ao ear 





Union,’’ was reorganized last fall to meet 
fortnightly. India was selected as the field 
for study, and, since that time, we have coy- 
| ered the following missions of India, using 
Volume 2 of the Church Missionary Society’s 
outline histories of missions as our text- 
book,—namely, Bengal, United Provinces, 
Central Provinces, Punjab, and Sindh, Our 
study here was facilitated by the use of the 
accompanying round-table leaflet, especially 
e prepared to go with the prescribed text- 
A Beautiful White book : 

12-INCH 


CELLULOID RUL 


The “Golden Rule” fg 








The New Evangelical Magazine 


SPECIMEN FREE 


by addressing The Institute Tie, 82 Institute 
Place. Chicago. Monthly, $1.00 year, illustrated. 




















y 
Q 


GLEANERS’ UNION 
: MISSIONARY STUDY 
ROUND-TABLE LEAFLET i 


tuortetrefaserbere SG 5h tea Ns -¢ 4 0 8 wee 5 3 ee 
Text-book .... 


hide i, E A.D I N G The person receiving this leaflet will please 

ie be prepared to answer ——- No..°. .at 

' the Gl : ti Yiday,.. . +. « ots 

SUNDAY- SCHOOL ‘ ay at 8.30 P.M. i cnabie to be 
BOOKS 


present, please send in a written answer to the 
“UPLIFTED VOICES” 


secretary. 
A copy of the above-mentioned text-book, 
* WORLD-WIDE HOSANNAS ” 
“HYMNS WE LOVE” 








containing all necessary information, will be 
found in the Gleaners’ Reference Library. 

Fdited by Adam Geibel. Meer years of experienct® 

in the writing of Sunday-school books places us in the 


- front rank as publishers of this class of music. We 


know of no books better adapted to the needs of the 
Sunday-school and Young People’s Meetings than 
these three books. Each contsins 224 pages, well 
bound, and selling at the low, uniform price of 35 cents 
a copy, postpaid ; $3.00 per dozer and $25.00 per hun- 
dred, not prepaid. 

Cones sent on selection anywhere. Write for our spe- 
cial Music Bulletins and Catologues, free on request 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC COMPANY 
1226 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia 


CIPSY SMITH 


Special Edition of 


HALLOWED frm 


By I. ALLAN SANKBY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 


Responses JUST PUBLISHED Nove.ce: 
$25 per hundred, 35 cents each by mail. 
Returnable samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers,”’ 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 


FAMILIAR SONGS OF THE GOSPEL 
The songs we know and love to sing. 83 best gospel 
songs, words and music, $3.co per 100. Sample copy, 
gy cents in, stamps. OB. A. K. HACKETT, 107 N: 
ayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 











The well-informed in the musical world are pleased 


me MUSICAL REVIEW 


The Country 


1. Give the size and population of. .. .. 
Describe briefly the climate. 
2. What are its chief physical features ? 
3. Givea short account of its ancient history. 


The People 


4. Write a brief note on: 
(a) The descent and color of the people. 
(b) Their language. 
(c) Their dwellings. 
5. Describe their clothes, food, and means of 
locomotion. 
6. Write a note on their industries and cus- 
toms. 


The Religion 


7. Describe the elements of truth in their re- 
ligion. 
8. What are their objects of worship and 
superstition ? 
9. What do they think of God ? 
1o. What are their ideas concerning the 
future state and the great object in life? 


Missionary Work 


11. Write a note on the beginnings of mis- 
sionary work in this country. 

Se Pe AR. nt es chief stations, and 
describe briefly the work at each. 


The Work to be Done 
13. State the chief difficulties in the work. 


Do you subscribe? ; 20 cents a cop 


70 a ear; . 
MUSICAL REVIEW, SAUGERTIES. N.Y, | What are the encouragements ? 


14. What parts still remain untouched ? 
The Christ Child 


IN ART, STORY, AND SONG 





In these ways we have been endeavoring 
to do our part to train our scholars for serv- 
ice in extending the Master’s Kingdom, and 
Or, THE CHILDREN’S MESSIAH we look forward to the day when our school 
The Christmas entertai t led by Mari Ruef | shall not only be supporting missionaries of 


ofer. Book of Music, 20 ceute, “This entertai tis . ; 
is to the children what the oratorio “The Messiah” is its own in the foreign field, but also when 
to the grown-ups. Hach vane ite Bresentation bas be- many from our own ranks shall be numbered 
prac i eer A cg Published by giving full | amongst these missionaries.—R, A. Hilts, 
CLA F. SUMMY CO., 220 Wabash Avenue, Chicage | /Za/ifax, Nova Scotia. 








Three facts: 1. ‘Ihe chief foreign countries | 
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The Question of Socialism 


; | 
| ** Socialism ’’ to-day stands for two distinct things : a political movement ; 
and—under the name ‘‘ Christian Socialism '’—a religious movement, 
The Sunday School Times does not deal with purely political questions. 


.With Socialism as a political movement or party, therefore, it has nothing to 
‘do; But with Socialism as bearing upon the home, the family, and the 


religious life of the nation, with Socialism as a critic of Christianity and the 
Church, or as an alleged interpreter of the teachings of Christ, The Sunday 
School Times properly has something to do. 

Because the teachings and influence of Socialism are more and more met 
with on every side, and social questions are being raised which the rising 
generation must settle, The Sunday School Times believes that 1909 presents 
an exceptional opportunity for the study of some of these questions in’ Bible class 
work. The book of the Acts is to be the basis of the International Lessons 
during the year, and lends itself peculiarly to the investigation of social prob- 
lems. ‘The teachings of Socialism with regard to religion, class antagonism, 
the family, the nation, private property, brotherhood, and the like, may be 
laid alongside the New Testament record of the problems and actions of the 
early Christian church, ahd threshed out profitably in such an investigation. 

Therefore the ‘Times has arranged’ for an every-week half-column lesson- 
article on ‘‘ ‘The Lesson’s Social Meaning,’’ to commence with the new year. 
And it has secured, to guide thie study of teachers in this difficult field, a 
man who has very exceptional qualifications for the task. 


‘Charles Stelzle 


“The Apostle of Labor” 


is no new figure on the battlefield of the Kingdom in North America. He 
has already made an impress on the men of his generation equaled by few 
of his years. The unusual thing about him is that.he.is.as.popular in labor 
unions and workingmen’s circles as he is thought highly of in the Church. 

Mr. Stelzle was born in the tenement district,of New York City, and at 
eight years‘old ‘was a sweat-shop worker ; later he'stripped tobacco leaves in 
a basement, sold newspapers, and eventually became a machinist. Pushing 
steadily up, he read voraciously, little by little educated himself, entereg@ the 
ministry, was made pastor of the well-known. Markham Memorial Chusch of 
St. Louis, and to-day is the Superintendent of the Dépattment of Church and 
Labor ofthe Presbyterian Church in the ‘United States of America, thé;pur- 
pose of which is ‘‘to interpret the church to the workingmian, to interpret 
workingmen to the church, and to interpret employer and employee to each 
other, through education, inspiration, mediation, evangelism, and twentieth- 
century methods of Christian work.’’ Concerning Mr. Stelzle and his work, 
the comments of others are significant. ‘ 


From the Editor of a Typical Daily News- accomplished by the Rev. Charles Stelzle, ofa great 
paper: “‘ When the Presbyterian Church in this sister communion, is a matter of common knowl- 


country established its Department of Church and 
Labor, and put at its head the Rev. Charles Stelzle, 
it established a precedent among American Protest- 
ant churches, and did the most statesmanlike thing 
to be chronicled in the history of American Protest- 
antism during the past decade. The results have 
justified the ianovation.”— The Boston Herald. 


Fronr the Governor of a Middle - Western 
State: ‘“‘ Your department is doing more to settle 
the labor question than is being done by all of the 
politicians combined.’’—Governor Harris of Ohio. 


From a Special Church and Labor Commis- 
sion : ‘‘ We are ready to make our own the state- 
ment of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in apelin: Ne Department of Church and 
Labor that ‘the labor question is fundamentally a 
moral and a religious question, and that it will never 
be settled upon any other basis.’. .. The great work 


edge.”’—-Report of Joint Commission on the Rela- 
tions of Capital and Labor of the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Bishop 
Henry C. Potter, Chairman. 


From a Labor Editor: “You may rest assured 
of my hearty co-operation in any move made by your 
department for the mutual welfare of the Church and 
Labor.”—0O. R. Young, M. E., International Steam 
Engineer. 


From a Journalist: ‘This man Stelzle is the 
livest wire in present-day organized Christianity: He 
is bringing more things to ss than half a dozen 
boards hoary with age and dignity. He has ‘ made 

ood ’ on one of the stiffest oppositions that ever con- 
ronted a religious body. He has done more to bring 
the big portentous and vital labor issue before the 
churches of America than any other living person or 
agency.” — William T. Ellis, In Syndicated News- 
paper Article. 


What is considered the greatest Church and Labor mass meeting ever 
held was the one conducted by Mr. Stelzle in Convention Hall, Kansas City, 
Missouri, last May, during the sessions of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly. The attendance was nearly 15,000. 


Mr. Stelzle is a member of the International Association of Machinists, 
and Director of the Department of Christian Sociology in the Bible Teachers’ 


Training School of New York. 


He writes regularly for three hundred and 


fifty different labor papers, speaking thus to ten million working people every 


week or month. 


It is this man, who has the enthusiastic following of the workingmen of 


América, and who believes in the Gospel and personal Saviourhood of Jesus 
Christ as the only hope of this age and every age, who will work out for you 


every week, exclusively in The Sunday School Times, what he understands 
to be the 
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are well under way to make 1909 a Red-Letter Year in the history of The Christian 
ith the many additions and improvements now in contemplation, we will, durmg the coming year, 
be more rightfully entitled than ever before to acclaim The Christian 

Herald the Queen of American Weeklies and the Brightest and 
Best Family Paper in the World. Only the Best in Literature and Art 
will be ileal ie Every One-of its 52 Issues, the Year Around, will 
Sparkle with Gems from Cover ts, canes . 


% 3 4% 


And in addition to all this we ae je a sarot Subscriber, as a Personal 
Gift from the Publisher, our superb “Art-Gallery De Luxe,” consisting of 
Six Beautiful Pictures, exclusively Reproduced by us from Famous Origi f 

"sine Couriers” Paintings, in Exquisite Color Effects, aggregating 1,000 Square Inches. 


(Lesson for Nev.8) OCTOBER 24, 1908- 





MES. MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
Member Editorial Stef 


from ‘every point of view, The Christian Herald offers to | its Subscribers a Rare Feast of a Things from New 
Year's Day to New Year's Eve, in good old Gospel. ‘measure, “pressed down, shaken together and running over.” 


Our Un aralleled Premium, Offer 


PS i oe te 


The Life Beyond 


Whether Dr. Peters has looked into heaven with 
his own eyes we know not; but in this substantial 
and handsome volume he sees and makes his 
readers see the beauties of the Cloudless Land. 

* * * 

In a singularly lucid, logical, simple yet scholarly 
manner, Dr. Peters treats of and discusses questions 
that have deeply agitated thinking men and 
women from time immemonal. As a lantern lighting 
with clear flashes ‘of illumined thought the pathway 
that leads. into the Eternal Life, this book will 

ove a comfort and solace to those who mourn the 
~ of some dear one, and a veritable inspiration 
to every thoughtful man and woman. 


The Great. Hereafter 


It is impossible to give more than the briefest 
glimpses of the rich character of the contents of this 
attractive volume. Among the subjects discussed 
are: “Does Death End All?” “Light After 

*” “The Soul Between Death and the 

a : PR i nd Reunions,” “The Joy 
mfort in Immortality,”” “‘ Occupa- 

tions in Heaven,”’ “Our Children in Heaven,” and 
many others, including “‘ Poems of Comfort’’ and 

**Master Minds on the Life Beyond.” 











___ Seat, all Charges Prepaid 





~ Art Treasures 


We feel so delighted with our beautiful Art 
Gallery De Luxe, that we hardly dare com- 
ment upon it le& we overdo it.. And yet, all the 
complimentary words that we can think of fail to 
do justice to this rare collection. 

* oF 

Nothing that we have been privileged to offer 
our subscribers during the past ten years in the line 
of calendars, phe quadni-tints, etc., can com- 
pare in quality with this consummate achievement 
of refined art. 


Free to All Subscribers 





Our De Luxe contains Six Beautiful 
Pidures, idly Executed in Fourteen Colors, 
and aggregating 1 ,000 square inches. 

* * * 


The Art Gallery De Luxe will be sent 
FREE to all who subscribe for The Christian 
Herald, whether with or without premium. _ It is 
a Free Gift of the Publisher to his Sub- 
scribers, and if it be ‘that, for the ‘time being 
or in the years to come, it afford them and their 
families any measure of real enjoyment, he will 
feel himself more than repaid. 





A Volume of Solace and Inspiration 








This is a volume in which faith, hope and love find reinforce- 
ment; full of sunshine for the sorrowing as they journey towards 
the Sorrowless Land; full of encouragement and inspiration 
for those searching the sacred mystéries of the Hereafter. 





THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 160 to 170 Bible House, New York City 


ga What Two Dollars Will Buy We 


We will send this Great Book, “AFTER DEATH, WHAT ?” 
400 Pages, Bound in Purple and Gold; Our Art Gallery De 
Luxe, and The Christian Herald to January 1, 1910 (ALL 
THREE), for only TWO DOLLARS. ga ACT TO-DAY. 
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